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That which strikes one person as a quibble may td 
another be a foundation stone of character. In this 
day of poverty and distress from enforced idleness, 
it is a help-to us all to remember what charity does. 
We must “not only give alms,” as a French writer 
puts it, “ but perform the deeds of charity. Acts of 
mercy and compassion relieve more troubles than 
money.” There are a good many liberal givers who 
have yet for the first time to perform a deed of charity 
—giving themselves with their money. 





As thankfulness is just the common health of a 
spirit rightly attuned, so discontent is a disease of the 
spirit, and is to be treated as such. Now no dyspeptic 
was ever put right by persuading him that he was giv- 
ing the universe his own fits of the blues, or by merely 
giving him medicine for his unpleasant symptoms. 
His cure must largely come from fresh air, simpler food, 





wholesome exercise, which serve to elevate his average 
of health. So the spiritual dyspeptic needs to change 
the condition of his living,—to take the Word for his 
food, fervent prayer for the air he breathes, and, above 
all, honest exercise in helping other souls. The man 
who complies with these conditions is made able to 
get the comfort there is for him and all of us in the 
brighter side of existence, and trust God for the rest. 


Although definition of terms is one of the pre- 
requisites of correct reasoning, there is a limit to its 
value in the apprehension of spiritual truth, That 
kind of knowledge which, as Wordsworth says, is 
“felt. in the blood, and felt along the heart,” is often 
far more stable and positive than the other kind of 
knowledge—the merely intellectual—which has no 
existence outside of the words that define it. The 
war of philosophies is in large degree an effort to 
make definitions. The disputants frequently imagine 
that they disagree because the defining of one does 
not satisfy the view of another. Nevertheless they 
may be quite in accord in their perception of the truth 
which each finds too elusive satisfactorily to define. 
Many a religious life has been stunted, and shorn of 
its best capability, by expending its energy on effort 
to define things indefinable. When, however, we 
come to the outworking of our salvation in the daily 
life, we cannot be too definite in the matter of princi- 
ples, rules, modes, and aims of action. 

* 


Machinery may be a means of saving labor, yet 
machinery may only increase labor. Unnecessary 
machinery is not merely expensive, but it hinders the 
very work it is designed to expedite. An elaborate 


*8 | machine could be constructed for the lifting of mor- 


sels of food from one’s plate to one’s mouth, but a 


*. | child or a man who made good use of his hands 


could empty his plate as soon as he ought to, without 
being hindered by the getting into place the expensive 
machine for the lifting of each separate food-morsel. 
So of a great many kinds of machinery. It is worse 
than useless when it is not a necessity. In every 
effort at practical well-doing, the less machinery the 
better. Many a benevolent enterprise has spent its 
best strength in struggling over the construction of 
a constitution. And many an organization for the 
doing of good has been weighed down hopelessly by 
its machinery for the doing of work that could be 
dene without machinery. Surplus machinery in- 
creases expense without increasing results. A Sun- 
day-school or a benevolent association without a 
constitution and board of officers, has increased 
possibilities of long life and thorough efficiency. 





A parent is honored by a son’s love. It is a credit 
to the parent as well as to the son when the son loves 
and honors his parent. A mother’s love is above all 
loves, and many a good and great son has testified 
publicly to his recognition and return of this mother- 
love. Less common, but not less admirable, is the 
public exhibit of a son’s love for a loving father. 
There are beautiful illustrations of this also, however, 
in the world of literature. In a recently republished 
volume of James Russell Lowell’s prose works, there 
is this affectionate dedication to the father of the then 
young poet: “To my father, Charles Lowell, D.D., 


whom, if I had not the higher sellin of revering 
as a parent, I should still have honored as a man and 
loved as a friend, this volume . .. is inscribed by his 
youngest child.” And Horace Howard Furness 
closes the preface to his latest volume of “The Vari- 
orum Shakespeare ” with this touching tribute to his 
venerable father: “To my father, the Rev. Dr. 
Furness, I am indebted for the translation of the 
extracts from Herman Grimm, from Franz Horn, 
and from Frangois-Victor Hugo. The debt of grati- 
tude which I spring to pay, it seldom falls to the 
happy lot of mortal to incur. The aid afforded by 
the hand, whose cunning more than ninety years have 
not abated, is hereby gratefully and reverently 
acknowledged by the white-haired son.” Happy the 
father who has won such love from his son! Blessed 
the son who thus honors his father! 


THE PARABLE OF FOOD. 


One of the great parables which runs through the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation is that which treats 
the taking of food as a picture of the soul’s appro- 
priation of life from God. The Old Covenant repre- 
sents this ritually in the great festivals of the Jewish 
year, which bind together the correspondent facts of 
faith and food. Now and then there flashes out a 
word of exposition, as when the Israelite is bidden to 
taste and see that God is good, or his delight in God 
is compared to feast on the foods most acceptable to 
the Oriental palate. In the New Covenant, exposition 


| of the parable becomes more explicit, especially in the 


sixth chapter of the Fourth Gospel, where the Son of 
God presents himself, his body and blood, as the food 
which is to nourish the spiritual life of the world. 
In his formal parables, also, Jesus constantly recurs 
to the feast as a fit emblem of the kingdom of God; 
and he treated as such the feasts of his own: time,— 
his presence at them being as marked as his absence 
from funerals. Their feasts, their family affections, 
and their love of dumb animals, were the three points 
in the life of his people which he especially used to 
illustrate his message tothem. It therefore was most 
natural, not’ to say inevitable, that, in selecting the 
symbols of the kingdom, the simple feast of bread 
and wine was chosen, but with an added element, 
which we shall not here discuss. 

The first use to us of this great parable is to set 
forth our spiritual dependence upon God. On the 
physical side the lesson is very clear. We are so 
constructed that our bodies are always undergoing a 
constant destruction and renewal.. Every act, every 
thought, every emotion, works to the destruction of 
the animal tissues, leaving an effete product which is 
eliminated by various organs and through appropriate 
channels. If there were no replacement of what 
is thus lost, we should die by literal exhaustion. It 
is only when replacement becomes impossible or im- 
perfect that we realize, in seeing the wasted body, 
how ewift is the decay which attends the interruption 
of nutrition. We think of our physical frame as a 
permanent fact. It is, however, in flux, like a river 
whose bed would be left empty were not the onflow 
of its waters replaced constantly by fresh supply. 

Our spirits differ from our bodies in not being 
built up of separate particles which can be destroyed 








and. replaced. But their true life is as dependent 
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on their constant nutrition. As in the case of our 
bodies, indeed, we are tempted to think of our attain- 
ments in the spiritual life as a personal and assured 
possession. But in truth we live only by constant 
reception of life from the Son of man, “ We bave no 
righteousness of our own,” says Frederick D. Maurice, 
“but only a capacity to receive the righteousness of 
God, and submit ourselves to that.”, So of strength 
to resist, joy to praise, wisdom to guide, faith to grasp, 
the blessings of tle new covenant. We have them 
only by receiving them. 
“To keep the lamp alive 
With oil we fill the bowl; 
’Tis water makes the willow thrive, 
And grace that feeds the soul. 


“ Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own. 


* In God is all our store ; 
Grace issues from his throne; 
Whoever says, ‘I want no more,’ 
Confesses he has none.” 


_ Look again at the meaning of hunger and the 
relish for food. The pain of hunger is a beneficent 
arrangement. The perpetuation of the race depends 
upon it., Without it we easily might carry our ab- 
stinence to a point injurious to our health, and pos- 
sibly to the peril of life, 

And just like this is the essential craving for God 
which is present in every human spirit. As surely 
as the body cries for food, the spirit cries for the 
Supreme Good. Not more certainly are our organs of 
mastication, deglutition, and digestion constructed 
for the appropriation of food, than the capacities of 
our higher nature are adapted to the communion of 
that nature with one still higher than itself. And as 
the failure to supply to those organs entails upon us 
keen agonies, ending at last in death when the irre- 
trievable point is reached, so of the spirit’s hunger 
also. The essential misery and restlessness of a god- 
‘less life is but this hunger for God and the bread 
that cometh down from heaven. The very paroxysm 
of men’s sinfulness in acts of unusual atrocity often 
evidences their failure to find true and lasting satis- 
faction apart from the fountain of all joy and peace. 
_ It is at once the greatness and the misery of man that 
any rest below the rest in God is impossible to him: 


“ This creature, being man, 
Was ruined, having less than God.” 


But hunger is not only the paroxysm of the starved. 
It is the daily and pleasing experience of whole- 
some natures. The saint hungers for God as well as 
the sinner, but with him it is no despairing anguish. 
It is the preliminary to a fresh enjoyment of what is 
always within his reach. And he knows it as a sign 
of evil when this hunger ceases to stir him to fresh 
desire. Loss of spiritual appetite means loss of 
atrength, of the joy of existence. 

There is a mystery in the fact of natural nutrition 
which corresponds to the mystery of faith. We seem 
to escape it by familiarity. We are so used to it, 
we stop wondering at it. How can the fiber of the 
wheat becdme the strenuous muscle or the thinking 
brain? How can these various substances build up 
the human frame? We can follow the process step 
by step, from food to chyle, from chyle to blood, from 
‘blood to muscle; but we are unable to explain.a sin- 
gie one of these steps. In fact, we think in terms of 
chemistry and mechanism, and thus never quite grasp 
the meaning of any vital process, as that always rises 
above the chemical and the mechanical. 

Just so in the spiritual life. That this man has 
given his flesh for the food of the world lies writ at 
large on itsspiritual history. But to the Jews’ ques- 
tion, “ How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 
we have no answer still but the appeal to fact. It 
is too wonderful for even thought that this one life has 
fed, nourished, comforted, so many lives. We know 


course is. We have glimpses at times of the possi- 
bility of two human spirits surmounting the limits 
which seem to enclose personality, and living in and 
for each other. - He calmly says: “Abide in me, and 
I in you!” and’ we know not what it means, but find 
it somehow the fact in life best worth experiencing. 
As no parable goes on all-fours, there is a limit to 
the parallel between the two kinds of food and of 
feeding. The body is nourished on what is lower 
than itself, and accomplishes this by assimilating what 
it feeds on to itself. We appropriate to this use only 
selfless objects, which we may treat as means to an 
end. Our horror of cannibalism grows out of the 
fact that its victim is a self equally with us. Those 
races which ascribe selfhood to animals have an 
equal horror of killing them. Our food must come 
from below. 
But the spirit can feed only upon what is above 
itself; und again, by the law of vital processes that 
the higher assimilates the lower, it is assimilated to 
that on which it feeds. To eat the flesh of Christ by 
faith is to grow like to him. “He that eateth me 
shall live because of me,”—live my life, not his own. 
And as the assimilation of the lower by the higher is 
the law of life, so the assimilation of the higher to the 
lower is the law of decay and of death. When the 
body dies, it’ returns to the dust. The vital energy 
which lifted lower existences into living unity with 
itself ceases, and so there is a fall back to their level. So 
when the spirit ceases to be assimilated to the higher, 
it also comes under the law of death, and passes 
back into the likeness of the earthly. Its affections 
are set on what is below it, and not on what is above 
it. It is no longer drawn up toward Christ, but down 
toward the world. It ceases to- live, in the highest 
sense ; the law of death prevails. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments.. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


One of the advantages of lesson-helps is in the stirring 
up of readers to ask questions about the statements made 
by the lesson-help writers. In some cases the reader 
turns to the Bible pages in order to see whether the les- 
son-help writer is correct in his statement ; and in other 
cases the reader sits down and writes to the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, asking him to explain the 
matter. Several readers have written to know what Dr. 
Schauffler meant by saying that “two trees” in the gar- 
den were shut off from the use of our first parents. Here 
is a sample letter from a Pennsylvania correspondent : 


I find it very pleasant, and also very profitable, to read the 
interesting comments on our Sunday-school lessons in the 
Teaching Hints by A. F. Schauffler, D.D. However, he says, 
in his “hints” for our lesson for January 14, that there were 
two trees in the Garden of Eden of which God had forbidden 
Adam and Eve to eat. Which two trees were forbidden? I am 
able to find but one,—“ the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” Will you please let us hear from you in your Notes on 
Open Letters ? 


It would seem probable that Dr. Schauffler referred to 
“the tree of the knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 
2:17), and “ the tree of life” (Gen, 3: 22); but whether 
his statement is justified by the letter of the Bible text 
is a question for each intelligent reader to settle for him- 
self. Dr. Schauffler evidently supposed it to be so. 


Many a question asked of the editor by keen-eyed 
readers of these pages is asked rather with a purpose of 





in @ wooden mechanical fashion what human inter- 





than with a desire to ascertain or to point out the truth. 
Take, for example, the following letter from a California 
correspondent : 


In “ Notes on Open Letters” for December 30, you state that 
“we can know that God is not the author of evil.” By what 
authority do you make that statement, please? See Isa. 45:7; 
also Amos 3: 6. 


* Does the California inquirer have any doubt on that 
point himself? Has he the thought in bis mind that 
possibly God created “evil” in the sense of “sin,” and 
so is the author of sin? ‘ Evil,” in the sense of “ calam- 
ity,” or as a result of sin, is unquestionably in the working 
of God’s laws, and so it is spoken of by the Prophet. But 
“evil” in the sense of sin, we who know the teachings 
of the Bible, and who know what is known of the nature 
of God, “can know that God is not the author of evil, 
and that he does not want us to do evil under any in- 
ducement.” If, however, the California correspondent 
really has any doubt on that point, he is at liberty to 
count himself out from the number of those who know 
that “God is light, and in him is no darkness at all;” 
and who know also that evil, in the sense of sin, is not 
one of the good gifts which comes down from “‘ the Father 
of lights, with whom can be no variation, neither shadow 
that fs cast by turning.” 








SWALE. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


After the upland fields are shorn of hay, 
And Summer, wavering in her citadel, 
Begins to weave the autumn’s subtle spell, 
Marking earth’s creatures in her royal way, 


The farmers wend into the meadows low 

To cut the swale, the coarse and marsh-fed grass, 
That with its vivid green whenso you pass 
Speaks of the sea, and makes illusion so. 


A crop misprized in days of lush July, 

The grange hugs close when hay is long gone by; 

Life’s swale, in summer deemed of dubious worth, 

Turns precious fodder in the winter’s dearth. 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITES.* 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D, D.C.L, 


We read in the Book of Genesis (10: 21, 22), “‘ Unto 
Shem also, the father of all the children of Eber, the 
brother of Japhet, the elder, even to him were children 
born. The children of Shem: Elam, and Asshur, and 
Arphaxad and Lud, and Aram,” Farther on it is 
stated that among the descendants of Arphaxad were 
the tribes of southern Arabia, while we know that the 
natives of central and northern Arabia traced their 
descent from Abraham, who, again, was a descendant of 
Arphaxad. According to the Old Testament, there- 
fore, Arabs, Aramsans, Assyrians, and Israelites, all 
alike, derived their origin from Shem. 

The languages spoken by these populations are closely 
related to one another. Between Arabic, Aramaic, Assy- 
rian, and Hebrew, there is scarcely 
more difference than there is be- 
tween French, Italian, Spanish, 
and the other daughters of Latin. 
They form a linguistic family inti- 
mately bound together by a com- 
mon pronunciation, a common 
grammar, and a common vocab- 
ulary. Eichhorn, the German 
scholar (who died in 1827), pro- 
posed to give it the name of 
“ Semitic,” and the appropriateness of the name caused 
it to be adopted by other philologists. 

But, unfortunately, the use of the name was not con- 
fined to the group of languages to which it properly be- 
longed, It was extended also to the speakers of these 
languages, and a “Semitic race” began to be reférred to 
as well as a “Semitic family of speech.” Such an ex- 
tension of the term was due to a confusion between race 
and language,—between ethnology and philology. Lan- 
guage, however, is no test of race, as may be seen from 
the fact that the negroes in America speak the English 
language. Because a man speaks a particular language 
we cannot infer that he is related in blood to another 
1 Nore.—The illustrations used in this article are taken from Tom- 
kins’s “ Studies on the Times of Abraham.” They show the common- 
type characteristics of various Semitic peoples pictured upon ancient 





Hebrew Semite. 





confusing the editor, or of showing him to be in error, 
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man who speaks the same language. So far as race is 
concerned, they may come from wholly different ances- 
tors. 

It does not follow, accordingly, that those who spoke 
or' who will speak Semitic dialects, are necessarily re- 
lated in race. The Egyptian Copt who speaks Arabic 
to-day seldom has any Arab blood in his veins, and is 
ethnologically entirely distinct from his Arab conquer- 
ors. Few even of the Arabs themselves in Egypt are of | 
pure blood; in the course of generations it has been 
mixed with the blood of other races, 

. We need not be surprised, therefore, that ethnologists 
find it much more difficult to define what is meant by 
the “Semitic race” than phi- 
lologists do to define what is 
meant by the “Semitic lan- 
AS guages.” It is even a matter 
of controversy whether the pure 
Semite has a long or a short 
~~ skull, or whether he is Asiatic 
or African. in his - affinities. 
On the whole, however, it seems 
to be agreed that in the mod- 
ern native of Arabia we have 
the purest example of a Semite. The peninsula of 
Arabia is geographically cut off from the rest of the 
world, and its inhabitants are consequently protected 
from admixture with other races, while they appear, for 
the most part, to belong to the same ethnological type. 
Moreover, it is the quarter of the 
earth where, so far as we know, 
Semitic languages only have been 
spoken from the remotest times, 
and where, therefore, if anywhere, 
we may rdasonsbly conclude that 
the speakers of them belonged to 
the same race. It must be remem- 
beredy however, that even in Ara- 
bia the inhabitants exhibit at least two physiological 
types,—that of the Bedouin and that of the settled agri- 
culturist of the south. Several reasons exist for believ- 
ing that the Bedouin type is that which may be regarded 
as most truly and characteristically Semitic, and it is the 
type to which the majority of the Jews conform, as did 
also the ancient Assyrians. 

Since the beginning of history the type has existed in 
northern and central Arabia; and since it is in this re- 
gion that Semitic dialects alone have been spoken, it 
becomes probable that it was the primitive home of the 
Semitic racé. Such is the opinion of many schplars,— 
among others of Sprenger, Schrader, Néldeke,' de Goeje, 
and Wright. 

The opinion is confirmed by an examination of the 
words common to all the Semitic languages, and not 
borrowed by one of them from another, which denote 


Egyptian. 





Arab Semite. 





Hittite. 


animals, plants, and similar objects. Thus the camel is 
called by what is substantially the same name in all the 
Semitic dialects; and so, too, is the ass, which is em- 
phatically a native of the south, and generally supposed 
to have come originally from Abyssinia. The non- 
Semitic Sumerians of Babylonia called the ass “the 
beast of the West,” just as they called the camel “the 
beast of the Persian Gulf.” o 

1 Nore —In his sketch of “ The Semitic Languages”’ (Leipsic. 1887), 


page 9, Professor Néldeke sets forth (as ‘‘s modest hypothesis’) the 
theory that the cradle of the Semites must be sought in Africa — 


The old monuments of Chaldwa further confirm the 
view that the cradle of the Semitic race was somewhere 
in Arabia. The picture-writing out of which the cunei- 
form characters developed was invented by a people 
variously termed Accadians and Sumerians, who spoke an 
agglutinative language; and it was adopted from them 
along with the other elements of early Chaldwan civili- 
zation by the Semitic Babylonians. The first empire of 
which we know was the Semitic empire of Sargon of 
Accad, about B.C. 3800; and at that time the Semites 
of northern Babylonia had proved themselves such apt 
pupils of their Sumerian teachers as to be at least as cul- 
tured as their masters. The Sumerians of Chaldwa must 
therefore have been for many centuries in close contact 
with the Semites; and, since the great cities of Chaldza 
were of Sumerian foundation, it is clear that the contact 
could not at first have been in Babylonia itself, but on 
its western border. As in later days tribes of Semitic 
Arameans from the Arabian desert crossed the Euphrates 
from time to time, and settled in Babylonia, so in pre- 
historic ages we must believe that the ancestors of the 
Semitic Babylonians themselves had done the same. 
It is possible that language has preserved a memorial 
of the process which gradually changed the Semitic 
nomad into a settled citizen, if, as 
I suggested many years ago, the Assy- 
rian alu (“a city”) is the same word 
as the Hebrew ohe/ (“tent”). When 
once the Semites had become accus- 
tomed to civilized life, the tent of the 
nomad became the city of the trader 
and the agriculturist. It is question- 
able, moreover/ whether the word ‘ir, 
which signifies “ city” in Hebrew, is Babylonian Semite. 
of Semitic origin. At all events, it 
is difficult to find a Semitic etymology for it, and the 
Assyrian lexical tablets seem to imply that it was of 
Sumerian derivation. 
But there are some scholars, of whom the best known 
are Guidi and Hormel, who maintain that the Semites 
primarily emigrated from the northeast, rather than from 
Arabia. They are, however, obliged to admit that this 
was in an unknown and prehistoric period, and that 
Babylonia was the “‘ first center of Semitic life.” It was 
from Babylonia and its neighborhood that the several 
branches of the Semitic family separated from each 
other linguistically and ethnologically, and became the 
Semitic languages and tribes of later history. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the upholders of the northern origin 
of the Semites are in agreement with those who see in 
northern Arabia the primitive home of the race; they 
are forced to allow that this was the part of Asia which 
was the seat of the dispersal of the Semites so far as 
they are known to history. Where they may have been 
previously, we have no definite materials for determining. 
As De Goeje has urged, however, there are strong 
grounds for believing that it must have been that desert 
region of northern and central Arabia where the Bedouin 
still pitch their tents. That the primitive Semite was a 
nomad, is admitted on all sides. On this point the tes- 
timony of language is clear. Words relating to nomad 
life, like “bow,” “bowstring,” “arrow,” “spear,” 
“camel,” “dog,” “goat,” “sheep,” and “shepherd,” are 
common to all the Semitic dialects, and consequently 
must have come down to them from atime when the 
speakers of the parent language still lived together. 
Now, we never find mountainegrs descending into the 
plain and becoming nomad shepherds. Considerations 
of health alone prevent it; the mountaineer tends to die 
if condemned to inhabit an arid or a swampy plain. On 
the other hand, nomads are constantly passing over into 
agriculturists with settled habitations, cultivating the 
land, and living in villages and towns. This has hap- 
pened in historical times to the nomad Semites them- 
selves. Aramean tribes from the desert settled in 
Babylonia, where they became known under the name 
of the Pekod (Jer. 50 : 21), the Gambul, and the like; 
the Israelites exchanged the wilderness for the fruitful 
land of Canaan; and the rise of Mohammedanism caused 
a wave of Arab nomads to flood Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt. ; 4 
It would seem, therefore, that we have to look to the 
deserts of Arabia for the cradle of the Semitic race and 
the nursery of the characteristics which have distin- 
guished it. Such a conclusion is in full harmony with 
the teaching of the tenth chapter of Genesis. There, 
too, the brother of.Peleg, in whose ‘‘ days was the earth 
divided,” was the ancestor of the inhabitants of southern 





Arphaxad, occupied the desert of northern Arabia. 





Arabia, while the four children of Aram, the brother of 


“GOD IS IN US.” 
BY LILLIAN CORBETT BARNES. — 


** God is in us,” so pantheists have said, 

“ And we are God.” But be not thou misled. 

No such divinity shall cleanse from spot 

Of whom ’tis writ, ‘‘ His own received him not,” 
. Although God be in us, 


West Roxbury, Mass. 





THE FIRST OF THE FOUR CHURCH 
EPOCHS. 


BY THE REV. A. H. HUIZINGA, PH.D. 


It is a commonplace of Scripture history that the his- 
tory of the Old Testament Church begins with the call 
of Abraham and God’s covenant with him. But we do 
not always realize just what is involved in this statement, 
It does not mean that the history of the kingdom of God, 
or of revelation, or of true worship and the service of 
God, begins with God’s covenant with Abraham. These 
all go back to Paradise, the creation of man, the fall, and 
the first promise of redemption. It is important to re- 
member the distinction between the church and the 
kingdom of God. The kingdom of God is the larger, 
the more important and comprehensive, idea. The 
church is an agency, one of many agencies for extend- 
ing that kingdom and promoting its great ends. The 
church implies an organized society, a corporate body, 
with gradation of members. It implies a regular con- 
stitution and discipline, either rudimentary or fully 
developed. It implies an external sign, or signs, called 
the sacraments. Such an organized, corporate society 
began to exist when God made his covenant with Abra- 
ham and with his seed. Its constitution was at first very 
rudimentary. But it had from the first its divinely ap- 
pointed sacrament; namely, circumcision. Before God’s 
covenant with Abraham, we have, indeed, pious indi- 
viduals,—recipients of divine revelation,—but no church, 
With this covenant with Abraham begins that wonderful 
history of the people of God, as a separate, distinct 
organization, that runs through the Old Testament. 

In all history there are epochs, or starting-points, 
marking the beginning of the important periods into 
which the history may be divided. In the history of 
the church, as depicted in the Old and New Testaments, 
there are four such epochs connected respectively with 
the four greatest names in that history; namely, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Elijah, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 

An interesting question arises at this point as to the 
relation of the first epoch, connected with the name of 
Abraham, to the other three epochs just mentioned, 
Until the time of Moses the constitution of the church 
was patriarchal. The family and the church were iden- 
tical. A new era began with Moses, when the family 
became a nation, and the constitution, from being patri- 
archal, became national. The third era began with 
Elijah. Israel as a nation had apostatized from the true 
religion. Humanly speaking, the idea of a theocratic 
kingdom to be realized in Israel as a nation had to be 
abandoned. The kingdom of God was not annulled, 
however. It simply took another shape. Instead of 
being realized in Israel as a whole, it was rea.ized in the 
pious individuals of the nation, organized into a spiritual 
community. With the life and work of Elijah we have 
the beginning of a sifting process which was designed to 
separate the false from the true,—Israe] after the flesh 
from Israel after the spirit. This is also the significance 
of Isaiah’s doctrine of the remnant (Isa. 10 : 21, 22). 

On the significance and characteristics of the fourth 
era, beginning with the work of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
I need not now dwell. 

Now, the one thing that strikes us, as we compare the 
epoch of Abraham with the other three epochs as here 
pointed out, is that while these other three epochs are 
signalized both by miracles and theophanies, the epoch 
of Abraham is not marked by miracles, but only by the- 
ophanies. 

It almost seems as if, at each of the three latter epochs, 
there was such a renewed impartation of divine creative 
energy as naturally and inevitably resulted in attendant 
miracles. I say attendant miracles, for at each period 
there was something greater than the individual mira- 
cles. To give life to the dead, to make life where pre- 
viously there was no life, is the real miracle. The real 
miracle of the time of Moses was the birth of the nation. 
The real miracle of the time of Elijah was the birth of 
the spiritual community. The real miracle of the fourth 
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attendant individual miracles of each of these periods— 
of Moses, of Elijah, and even of Christ—have but a sub- 
ordinate importance. They are, as it were, but sparks 
from the anvil where God is forging his mighty works. 
Where God so imparts a new gift of divine creative en- 
ergy, miracles must follow. But why, then, at the most 
critical period of all,—at the beginning of the church in 
the covenant with Abraham, were there no such attend- 
ant and resultant miracles, but only the theophanies? 
The answer is not hard to find. The work of Moses, of 
Elijah, and of Christ, affected many individuals. There 
was need of miracles. Hence the provision for the need, 
The impartation of divine creative energy, in giving 
birth to a new form or dispensation of the kingdom, took 
such form as to result in miracles. The work of Abra- 
ham, on the contrary, primarily affected only himself. 
The other persons affected by it were members of his 
own household. Hencethere was no need of a miracle, 
in the sense in which we have miracles as wrought 
through the agency of Moses and of Elijah, And the 
only event in the first period at all approaching the mi- 
raculous in its nature, namely, the birth of Isaac, was 
immediately connected with the household life of Abra- 
ham. 

For the divine purpose with reference to Abraham, 
theophanies took the place of miracles. In these theoph- 
anies we have the prefigurement of the incarnation. 
Even at that time God intended to accomplish human 
redemption by the coming and work of his Son, As 
steps in the development and preparation for that ac- 
complishment, we have the theophanies, looking forward 
to the complete and final theophany, Jesus Christ him- 
self. 

New Paltz, N. Y. 





BY A WINTER FIRESIDE. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


I see, athwart the dimness of the room, 
Narcissus buds unfold 
Their fragrant hearts of gold, 

Shining out mystically through the gloom. 

Dear beauty evermore is a surprise 

Which the heart waits for as for love; the eyes, 
Weary of common things, 

Feast upon form and tint 

Seen through the visions their mute presence brings. 


Without, the storm holds undisputed sway. 
Hour after hour the snow, 
Massing its forces as against a foe, 
Has mounted walls and fences all the day. 
The swooping spirits of the wind combine 
To bow the stateliest pine; 
The lilac’s feathery bloom 
Of snowflakes, sliding falls ; 
Unstirred this frail Narcissus charms my room, 


What vibrant chord is thrilled, 
By the delicious breath 
Of life ’mid seeming death, 
Pulsating warm when springing founts are stilled ? 
It speaks of forces that forever tend 
Through rack and ruin to a peaceful end 
Immutably, the while 
The storm-swept earth’s dismay 
Yields to the summer’s hush and harvest’s smile. 


Brunswick, Me. 





DIVINE COUNSEL. 


A BcoT’s TRANSLATION OF THE FIFTH CHAPTER OF MaTTHEW. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


CHAPTIR FIVE. 

Wha’s happy. A wheen auld sayins straughtened, ttle ye 
perfection / 

1. And seein’ the thrang o’ folk, he gaed up intil a 
mountain; and whan he was sutten doon, his followers 
gather’t round. 

2. And he opened his mooth and instructit them; and 
quo’ he, 

8. Happy the speerits that are lown and cannie; for 
the kingdom o’ heaven is waitin’ for them | 

4, Happy they that are makin’ their mane; for they 
sal find comfort and peace! 

5. Happy the lowly and meek o’ the yirth; for the 
yirth sal be their ain haddin’ ! 

6. Happy they whase hung’er and drowth are a’ for 
holiness; for they sal be satisfy’t! 

7. Happy the pitifu’; for they sal win pity theirsels! 


9. Happy the makkers-up 0’ strife; for they sal be 
countit for bairns o’ God ! . 

10. Happy they, the ill-treatit anes for the sake 0’ 
gude; for they’s hae the kingdom o’ God! 

11. Happy sal ye be whan folk sal misca’ ye, and ill- 
treat ye, and say a’ things again ye, wrangously, for my 
sake | 

12, Joy ye, and be blythe! for yer meed is great in 
heaven! for e’en sae did they till the prophets afore ye. 
18. The saut o’ the yirth are ye; but gin the saut hae 
tint its tang, how’s it to be sautit? Is it no clean use- 
less? to be cuisten oot, and trauch!’t under folk’s feet, 
14. Ye are the warld’s licht. A toun biggit on a hill- 
tap is aye seen. 
15, Nor wad men licht a taper, and pit it aneath a 
cog, but set it up; and it gies licht to a’ the hoose. 

16. Sae lat yer licht gang abreid amang men; that 
seein’ yer gude-warks, they may gie God glory. 

17, Think-na I am come to do awa’ wi’ the law and 
the prophets: I’se no come to do awa’, but to bring to 
pass. 

18. For truly say I t’ye, Till heaven and yirth dwine 
awa’, ae jot or ae tittle fails-na o’ a’ the law, till a’ comes 
to pass! 

19. Than, wha breaks ane o’ thae wee’st commands, 
and gars ithers sae do, he sal be ca’t sma’ i’ the kingdom 
o’ heaven; but wha sal keep them, and spread them 
abreid, he sal be ca’t heigh i’ the kingdom o’ heaven. 
20. For say I to you, Gin yer gudeness gang-na ’yont 
the scribes and Pharisees, ne’er sal ye win intil the king- 
dom o’ heaven ! 

21. Ye ken how it was spoken by the folk o’ yore, 
Ye maun-na kill; and whasae kills is In danger o’ the 
coort, . 

22. But I say t’ye, Whasae is ang’ry wi’ his brither- 
man sal be in danger o’ the coort; and whasae sall say 
till his brither-man, “ gonyel!” sal be in danger o’ the 
cooncil: but wha sal say, “fule!” sal be in danger o’ the 
fire o’ hell! 

28, Sae, gin ye fesh yer offering ‘till the altar-place, 
and there bethinks ye o’ a sairness in a brither’s mind 
toward ye, 

24. Pit doon yer offering fornent the altar, and haud 
awa’; fitst be at ane wi’ yer brither-man, and syne come 
and offer yer gift. 

25. Mak up wi’ yer enemy while ye are i’ the highway 
wi’ him; sae as he gies ye na ower till the judge, and the 
judge till the officer, and ye be cuisten intil prison. 

26. Truly say I t’ye, Ye come-na oot, till the last bodle 
is paid up! 

27. Ye hae heard it was said lang syne, Ye sanna com- 
mit adultery!” 

28. But I say t’ye, Whasae glowers on a woman wi’ 
desire, has e’en e-now committit the sin wi’ her in his 
heart! 

29. And gin yer richt ee ensnare ye, out wi’t, and cast 
it frae ye! it is for yer gude that ae member sud be de- 
stroy’t, and no that yer hail body sud fa’ intil hell. 

80. And gin yer richt haun’ ensnare ye, cut it aff, and 
cast it awa’: better for ye that ae member sud fail, and 
no that yer hail body sud fa’ intil hell. 

81. The sayin’ has been, “‘ Whasae pits awa’ his wife, 
lat him gie her a written divorcement.” 

82. But say I, Whasae pits awa’ his wife, gin it be-na 
for the cause o’ forlying, gars her commit adultery ; and 
whasae weds her that is divorced commits adultery. 

83. Ance mair, ye kén it has been said by thae o’ by- 
past time, ““ Ye maun-na forsweer yersel’, but ye’se ren- 
der till the Lord yer aiths.” 

84. But say I, Sweer-na ava! no by heaven, for it is 
God’s throne: 

85. Nor yet by the yirth, for it is his fit-brod: nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is the toun o’ the great King. 

86. Nor sal ye sweer by yer ain heid; for ye canna 
mak ae hair white nor black. 

87. But lat yer answer be “Aye, aye,” and “ Na, na:” 
for onything mair comes o’ nae gude.. 

88. Ye ken it has been said, “An ee for an ee, and a 
tooth for a tooth!” 

39. But say I, Resist-ye-na ill; but gin ane smite ye 
on the ae cheek, turn ye till him the ither as weel. 

40. And gin ony man hae a ploy again ye and tak awa’ 
yer coat, e’en lat him hae the cloak too. 

41. And gin ye be impressed for « mile by ane, gang 
ane mair wi’ him, 

42. Gie till him askin’ frae ye; and frae him wha wad 
receive o’ ye turn no awa’. 

43. Ye ken it has been said, “ Ye sal lo’e yer neibor, 
and hate yer fae.” 





_ 8. Happy the pure-heartit; for their een sal dwall 
spon. God! 
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44. But say I, Lo’e yer faes; bless the anes that ban 


pray for sic as shamefully ill-treat ye, and seek for yer 
wrang. 

45. That ye a’ may be the bairns o’ yer Faither in 
heaven; for he gars his sun to glint alike on the ill and 
on the gude, and sends oot his rain baith on the just and 
the unjust. 

46. For gin ye but lvve whaur there is luve till yersel’, 
whaur is yer fee? divna e’en the reivin’ tax-men the 
same? 

47. And gin ye speir eftir yer ain kith, how div ye 
mair nor ither folk? divna e’en the tax-men sae? 
48. But ye maun be perfete, e’en as yer Faither aboo 
is a’ perfete; 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 





GOOD RESULTS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HOME-DEPARTMENT WORK. 


BY THE REV. GERARD B, F. HALLOCK, 


In the voyage of life, it is of the utmost importance 
that we, and all others, should have a close acquaintance 
with the Bible, which is the only real and safe. guide 
across the ocean of time to the haven of eternity. But 
the hurry-scurry of business, and ever of pleasure too, 
the worry of week-day wear in the home, the office, and 
the shop, the engrossments of study, the excitements of 
travel, the weariness of invalidism, as well as the indif- 
ference of the natural heart,—all have a strong tendency 
to thrust down and out of sight this precious Book, which 
alone is able to make wise unto salvation. . 

Certainly, then, any plan which will increase the num- 
ber of those who read and study and love and live the 
Bible and Bible truth, is to be welcomed by Christians 
everywhere. Many such plans have been devised,— 
Correspondence Schools, Bible- Reading Associations, 
Chapter-a-Day Societies, and others,—but among them 
all we count and desire to commend as one of th® very 
best, most workable, and practica), the so-called Home 
Department of the Sunday-school. 

As we know, no subject is more prominent just now in 
the discussions of secular education than that of “ Uni- 
versity Extension.” It is the foremost educational topic 
of the day.. One can hardly pick up a paper or a maga- 
zine without coming across some alludion to it, It has 
been defined as “an attempt to carry the university to 
the people, when the people cannot come to the univer- 
sity.” Just so the Sunday-school Home-Department 
method is an attempt to carry the Sunday-school to the 
people, when the people cannot come to the Sunday- 
school, It is anew branch or extension of Sunday-school 
effort, and as such is attracting widespread attention, and 
is being rapidly adopted in this country, in Canada, and 
in England. In the State of New York alone, there are, 
recently organized, two hundred and fifty-seven Home 
Departments, with over seven thousand members. ’ 

Each Home Department is an aggregate of hone 
classes, the members of which are required to study the 
regular Sunday-school lesson, after the manner of the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle or the University Exten- 
sion method, Each student is expected to keep a record 
of such study, and report to a visitor or superintendent 
of the department, One person, or any number of per- 
sons, may constitute a home class; and one class, or any 
number of classes, may constitute a Home Department. 
As a method of extending Bible study and every phase 
of Sunday-school work, it is very simple and practical, 
and is being abundantly commended by its fruits. 

Doubtless, if it could be known, we should be sur- 
prised at the number of professing Christians who almost 
totally neglect the Bible. Ang multitudes who are not 
Christians scarcely ever open its lids. Another fact,— 
they are utterly unconscious of the neglect. Just here 
comes in the Home Department method, with its call 
and pledge to regular, habitual, systematic work. We 
believe it to be admirably adapted, not only to the awak- 
ening of interest in Bible study, but to the holding its 
members to it with regularity, thus forming a yaluable 
habit. This of itself is enough to commend it. ’ 

Not only so, but, further, it kindles an interest in the 
main Sunday-school of each church. It turns many 
thoughts toward it. It greatly increases the number of 
its friends, and, from time to time, brings many of the 
Home Department members, their friends, or their chil- 
dren, into it. It cannot fail to have this effect. We 
believe that, for the sake of the Sunday-school itself, it 
will pay any church to start a Home Department. 

Another Way in which it is a very noticeable help is 
in the promotion of sociability in the church. it is tio 
small gain in any community to havé a band of visitors 
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The visitors are likely to be from among the best and 
most influential people, and their calls upon the very 
persons who will most appreciate them. Think, too, 
how much these calls kindle loyalty to the church. A 
new tie is formed, a new interest is awakened, and in the 
very individuals in each congregation most likely to be 
neglected, and to feel the neglect. 

Again, this method admirably helps to solve the vaca- 
tion problem,—especially as we meet it in our city 
churches. Its workings can be extended in each school 
to all those who, for longer or shorter periods, gv away 
for recreation, rest, or travel. 

But not only does it meet summer needs in city 
schools, but also winter needs in weaker country schools. 
It has special adaptation in regions where long distances, 
deep snows, and severe cold, close up the Sunday-schools 
in winter. In every such case, through the Home De- 
partment, the life of the school may be continued, the 
lessons studied, the work carried on, and reports given 
at the reassembling of the school in the spring. One of 
our county secretaries said to me : “Several of our little 
school-house Sunday-schools wintered in our Home De- 
partment last year, and we hope the coming season to 
help many more through the stormy months in this 
way.” The Home Department thus meets a long-felt 
difficulty in the matter of continued life for these small 
schools. The enthusiasm is kept alive, and the schools 
enabled to start in the springtime without the disad- 
vantage of a past six months of actual death. 

Then, too, it awakens interest in non-church-goers, 
and thus in time greatly increases church attendance 
and efficiency. Though not attending any church, per- 
sons who join the Home Department soon begin to look 
upon that particular church, taking an interest in them 
as theirown. The prejudice that the church does not 
care for them is soon removed, and -thus frequently the 
way is opened to church attendance, and, in the end, to 
conversion and membership. 

That it so frequently recovers backsliders has often 
been noticed as a feafflre of the work. One of our 
workers told me of a backslider who had not attended 
church for years who§oined one of the classes. Soon 
the ice was broken. Soon he was induced to attend 
again the church, and was ultimately reclaimed. He 
died within tHe past six months with a good hope in 
Christ, on his death-bed testifying to his assurance of 
salvation. He left this message: “God bless the man 
who first thought of the Home Class work,”—attributing 
as he did his salvation to its agency. 

It comforts and helps invalids also. It is admirably 
adapted to be a source of blessing to that large class of 
patient sufferers of whom we speak as the “Shut-in 
Society.” One of the oldest members of our church, who 
died some months ago, studied the Home Department 
lessons as long as she had strength to hold her leaflet, 
in her bed. Because of deafness she could not be read 
to. She testified that up to the very last she found not 
only a joy in God’s word, but also in the thought that 
she was studying a portion, week by week, in concert 
with others, and as a member of the school she had 
always loved. 

It cannot but be plain to all, moreover, how surely it 
must result in multiplying Christian workers. There 
are multitudes of Christians who do not feel able to open 
their lips to others upon the subject of personal religion, 
who can, nevertheless, be easily induced to take up this 
work. In it they have a plain excuse or reason for 
making a call. Soon they get acquainted, and, by and 
by, find an interest awakened in each member of their 
class, Before long they are found drifting into the spirit 
of more close and personal Christian effort. I verily 
believe that this Home Department feature of the Sun- 
day-school is going to set in motion a mighty latent 
energy in the church for the evangelization of all classes. 
It is a simple and natural way in which the church may 
develop workers, and then reach out its hands to draw 
muititudes to its bosom. 

Oncs more, it ought to be, and will be as it becomes 
known, the delight of every pastor and Sunday-school 
superintendent. I have heard of a church where the 
pastor and superintendent meet, once a quarter, with the 
visitors of the Home Department for the express purpose 
of gathering helpful knowledge in regard to the families 
of the congregation and community. These visitors 
bring them a great deal of valuable information about 
the people into whose homes they have gone. Of course 
this cannot but prove helpful to both pastor and super- 
intendent in their work. We have found the Home 
Department to: be, in our church, through its visitors, a 
veritable Pastor’s Aid Society ; and such cannot help but 


derstand that these Christian women (for the visitors 
usually are women), going about in unofficial capacity, 


cannot. Oftentimes the very fact that we as pastors are 
thought to be doing our work, as pastors of a certain 
church, in a professional way, closes the heart door if 
not the home door against us. Right here it is that the 
Home Department visitor may come to our help ina 
most effective way. 

After a continued test of the Home Department 
method for now three years in the church we serve, 
and from a somewhat extended knowledge of its work- 
ings in other places, we are ready to give renewed and 
emphatic testimony as to its value. We sincerely 
believe that it will commend itself anywhere by an un- 
numbered series of good results. 

Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——<__——_ 
WHAT SQUARED TOM’S ACCOUNT. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


Tom sat by the library table, working over his arith- 
metic lesson. He was trying to find out how much seven 
yards of calico would cost if one yard cost eleven cents, 
and his paper was covered with figures. Finally he took 
a new piece, and began again : 

To 7 yds, calicd @ 11 Cts......0000...2000000 sorerccee cossssece $ .77 
And as he finished the last seven, his father looked over 
his shoulder. : 

“Bills, Tom?” he asked. “That’s right. I only 
hope you will never get as many as I have.” And he 
dropped into the armchair by the fire, tired with the 
day’s work, and glad to be at home again. 

Tom came over.and leaned against his father’s knee, 
for the few minutes’ talk before dinner that they always 
had together. 

‘*Papa,” he asked, “when a man does any work, 
oughtn’t he to be paid for it?” 

“Certainly,” was papa’s reply, “ if he asks a fair price.” 

Then they began to talk of something else, and papa 
forgot the question and his own reply long before dinner 
was ready. 

The next day was Saturday, but Tom stayed in the 
house, working busily at his arithmetic. Mama was 
quite worried; she had never before known the boy to 
gtudy on a holiday, or to refuse to go skating with Ned 
and Jack. He worked all the morning, lying in the 
cushioned window-seat, and not until after lunch did he 
give a thought to the new skates. Mama told Kate that 
she was afraid Tom was not well, and she really looked 
relieved to see him flying down the hill in the after- 
noon. Wonder of wonders! he was not late to dinner, 
but came in early, and slipped into the dining-room 
before any one else had come down. He looked a little 
conscious when a note dropped out of each napkin, and 
waited impatiently to see them unfolded. Kate opened 
hers first, and glanced through it, breaking out into 
merry laughter. Tom looked cross. Kate always 
laughed at him. He wished he was sixteen, and she 
was twelve, he would laugh at her all the time. 

“Why, Tom,” she was saying, “ what perfect non- 
sense! Mother, did you ever see anything like this? 
Tom has sent me a bill for helping me yesterday !” 

In the meantime mama and papa had opened their 
notes, and had discovered that they too had received 
bills from Tom. Papa’s ran this way: 

Mr. E. W. ELLIs, 
In acount with Tom ELLIs. 





To 2 runnings up stares @ 1 Cte.........scceeceseeenee conees $ .02 
“ 3 bringings of papers @ 2 Cts..........0..cccesceeeseevee .06 
“ 1 finding slipere @ 5 CtB........00...ss0ecccccssee coveseees 05 

NS CRE cebinisd ss ive sea ithcrcesonth eyrepeMivhs cine $ .13 


Received payment. 
Mama’s was a little different, but these were the items: 





To 1 going to tell Briget something at 2 cts.............. $ .02 
“ 3 hurryings up when I didn’t want to @ 5ects.....  .15 
“ 2 erands at Jones’ store @ 10 cté.............cc000-0000. 20 

TOE ca hctsnne tttsbin <ivteikec bi lighote chtibs scbidbcscese $ .37 


Kate had the worst of all. This is the way hers read: 


To 4 going to Mollie Brown’s @ 5 cts...........4...0000+0 $ .20 
“ 1 taking note to Profesor @ 10 cts............... 0... 10 
* 1 holding wosted (cause I hate it) at 25 cts.......... 25 
“ 2 taking books to Liberry @ 4 cts............00.000004 .08 

i schivelstaiiesaiadsheisete Abivittedents evcutetniee $- .63 





be the result in any church that will use it. We all un- 


Papa put his down without saying anything, and 


will gain access to many homes and hearts where a pastor |: 


ing, ‘Well, Tom, it seems that the family owes you 

more than a dollar.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tom, cheerfully ; “and papa said 

if a man asked a fair price for his work he ought to get 

it. And if you could pay up to-night, I could get that 

dandy big jackknife on Monday,—the one like Ned’s, 

you know.” 

The family didn’t say whether it intended to “ pay up” 

at once, or not, and Tom felt a little doubtful, when he 

found papa and mama talking in the study together after- 

ward, just how his plan would succeed. 

However, at breakfast he found beside his plate a dollar 
bill, a ten-cent piece, and three pennies, and the three 
bills waiting to be receipted. He signed “Tom Ellis” in 
big letters to each one, and pocketed his money, thinking 
of the big knife that he was going to have, 

The first thing he did when he came home from school 
in the afternoon was to run to mama, and show her the 
four blades,—two big ones and two little ones,—and she 
was almost as much pleased as he. At dinner-time he 
was quite surprised to find in Ais napkin, this time, three 
little notes, just like the ones he had sent to papa and 
mama and Kate the night before. He didn’t open them 
until after dinner, because the little doubtful feeling had 
come back, and he thought he would rather be by him- 
self. When, finally, he did look at them, this is what 
he found: 


Tom ELLIs in account with 
Mr. E. W. ELLIs. 





To 1 pair skates mended..........0.:ssecesescesesenee seeenenee $ .15 
2 pencils sharpemed,......... 0.06 .eeeeeeeeeeeees eneeeeees 02 
© Fb, MONE PGs occccecccice cosoen cocdéecsacentdeses 25 

$ 42 

The second one was mama’s: 

To 1 pair trousers mended............. spcponceantinbenoanin $ .25 
10 buttoms sewed OD...........00-sscesssssesseesee sereeeece -10 
“ 1 pair mittens mended..,.............cscee serene eeeeenees 10 
“ 1 geography covered..............0+ 10 
* help with lessons...... ... -20 

$ .75 


The third was Kate’s. “She’s forgot some things,” 
Tom murmured to himself, as he read it over. 





To 1 ckente DAG MAE... cccgeceses'sesecpoooccssnee sooventee seston $ .15 
* 1 splinter taken from hand ..............s00+ sseseeseeeee 05 
* 3 buttons sewed on ShO@S......... ce .ccceeseeeee eeeennene 03 
“ finding cap and mittens, ..............cs0s cesses eeeeeeses 10 
picking up school-books,..........04 sscesseeeeeees cones 10 

$ 43 


“She didn’t say anything about making candy for the 
fellows yesterday, or coming to school with my slate 
when I forgot it, or showing me how to do that ninth 
example.” 

Very quietly Tom sat for a little while, and as he sat 
there he thought it all over; he remembered ever so 
many things that papa and mama badn’t put in their 
bills. Then he took his slate and pencil to count up all 
he owed. 

It was not very hard to do, and soon the answer— 
$1.60—stared in his face. Slowly he got up from his 
chair, slowly went over to the closet, and brought 
out his red bank in which he kept the money that 
he was saving for his share in the big “bob” that 
the boys were having made. There wasn’t any way out 
of it. If papa and mama and Kate asked a fair price for 
what they had done for him, he surely ought to pay their 
bills as they had paid his. 


felt very lumpy when the bank was opened, and all the 
precious dimes and nickels and pennies were in his 
hand,—two dollars and three cents. 

Then he took his slate again, and did an example 
in subtraction,—$1.60 from $2.03 leaves $0.48. Back 
in the bank went forty-three cents, and then, dividing 
the rest according to the bills, he took the money and 
went upstairs and paid his debts. Kate was going to 
say, “ Keep it, Tom dear; I don’t want your money,” 
but a look at mama’s face warned her. She re- 
ceipted her bill, mama and pgpa signed theirs, and 
Tom, with a very sober face, kissed the family all 
good-night. 

But the little mother’s heart went out after the boy, 
and when he was safely in bed she came in and knelt 
down with her arms around him. 

“Tom,” she whispered in his ear, “‘ mothers and little 
boys don’t ever do things for each other for money, or 
fathers or sisters either, Tom. What do they do them 
for, dear? ”’ 

And Tom replied steadily and slowly, “Never for 
anything but love, mother dear.” 





mama looked at Tom with a queer little smile, remark- 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 


He wouldn’t have cried for the world, but his throat 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_— << 


LESSON CALENDAR, 
[First Quarter, 1894. 





1, January 7.—The First Adam........... sees cesermnrnnees Gen, 1: 26-31; 2:14 
2. January 14.—Adam’s Bin and God's Grace,...........ceeeeeeed Gen. 3: 1-15 
8. January 21.—Cain and AdEl,........er-rseeeeees Gen. 4: 3-13 
4. January 28.—God's Covenant with NOan.........00:scssrsereveses Gen. 9 : 8-17 
6. February 4.—Beginning of the Hebrew Nation................./ Gen. 12:14 


6. February 11.—God’s Covenant with Abram...Gen. 17 : 1-9 
7. February 18.—God’s Judgment on 80d Gen. 18 : 22-33 
6. February 25.—Trial of Abraham's Faltn..................cce-v+ Gen, 22: 1-18 
®. March 4.—Selling the Birthright 
10. March 11.—Jacob at Beth-el 
11. March 18.—Wine a Mocker. 














Review 
12. March 2%.— { OP ’The Resurrection Of Christermec.r0m Mark 16 : 1-8 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by. 
Tue AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY VIL—THE PERMANENT COVENANT. 
Genesis 14: 1 to 17 : 27. 


I. Tue Breuican Materia. 


The five kings of the “circle” revolt against their Elamite 
master, Chedorlaomer (Gen. 14: 1-4).. He and his allies, 
after making a victorious circuit around their country, attack 
and defeat them (14: 5-10.) The victors depart, taking Lot 
and much plunder (14: 11, 12). Abram collects forces, pur- 
sues them energetically, and utterly puts them to rout (14: 
18-16), On his return he recognizes and acceptsy Melchize- 
dek’s blessing, but rejects the gifts of the king of Sodom (14: 
21-24). Soon after, Abram has an encouraging vision of a 
trae posterity and of an assured home (15: 1-7), which is 
symbolically ratified (15 : 8-21). Sarai gives Hagar to 
Abraham (16: 1-4), but afterwards expels her (16 : 5, 6); 
Ishmael’s birth, character, and future predicted by the angel 
(16 : 7-16). In Abram’s ninety-ninth year God makes a 
solemn covenant with him, circumcision being its token 
(17: 1-14). Sarah is promised a son (17 : 15-19), and Ish- 
mael is blessed (17 : 20-22). Abraham carefully fulfils the 
provisions of the covenant (17 : 23-27). 


II, Sueeesrep Topics. 

_ 1, The. Elamitic Invasion. (1.) Its historical probability. 
Consider the facts made clear by accessible Babylonian litera- 
ture, that (a) there was temporary Elamitic supremacy over 
Babylonia at an early period; (6) the names of these kings 
and their countries are similar or analogous to well-known 
names of that time; (c) there are records of even earlier in- 
vasions of Palestine and Syria from Babylonia. It is there- 
fore a historically probable narrative, although no direct 
evidence in its support can be produced., Which, therefore, 
is the easier explanation,—that it is an invention, or that it is 
a trustworthy narrative? (2.) Its necessity. Probably aris- 
ing not so much from a mere desire to retain territory, as 
from a determination to retain control of the routes of com- 
merce, and to prevent a general revolt throughout the West. 
(8.) dts course. Planned by a good general. Follow on a map 
the circuit by which the four kings crushed all the natural 
allies of the kings of the “circle.” (4.) The source of the 
narrative. Apparently a foreign source. Compare verse 13,— 
“ Abram the Hebrew,” etc. 

_ 2, Abram and Melchizedek. (1.) Notice the hints in regard 
to Abram’s character in this whole narrative—his courage, 
loyalty, power of leadership, reverence for true worth, indif- 
ference to gain, generosity, etc. (2) Estimate similarly 
Melchizedek. (3.) In the account as it stands, did Abram’s 
gift of a tithe amount to more than a recognition of his 
genuine spiritual worthiness? Did Abraham invest it with 
symbolical importance? (4.) Notice carefully the point of 
comparison in Psalm 110 : 4 and in Hebrews 7: 1-11. Is 
Melchizedek used as an illustration, or is he said to typify 
Christ ? 

3. Abram’s Covenant with God. (1.) Note the four prom- 
ises which had preceded this final covenant. What element 
of completeness was added on this occasion? (2) Note the 
immediate occasion. Abraham was becoming too satisfied 
with Ishmael (v.18). (3,.) Note the significant names of the 
deity (v. 1), of Abram (v. 5), and of Sarai (v. 15),—all as 
tokens of a vast future, fall of promise, and insured by divine 
power. (4.) The result: The tribe now became sharers in 
the promise and its duties. (5.) The token,—circumcision,— 
@ custom quite widely known, followed fc: varied reasons. 
The Hebrews gave it real religious significance. 
IIL. Rererences ror Reaprixa. 

Troumbull’s “ Kadesh-barnea” (pp. 31-43), with the ac- 
companying map, gives a vivid idea of the campaign. A 
fuller treatment will be found in Tomkins’s “ Times of 
Abraham.” Dods gives good notes and references on each 
chapter. 


COMMON VERSION, 


1 And when A’bram was ninety 
years old and nine, the Lorp 
appeared to A’bram, and said un- 
to him, lam the Almighty God; 
walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect. 

2 And I will make my covenant 
between me and thee, and will 
multiply thee exceedingly. 

8 And A’bram fell on his face : 
and God talked with him, saying, 
4 As for me, behold, my cove- 
nant is with thee, and thou shalt 
be a father of many nations. 

5 Neither shall thy name any 
more be called A’bram, but thy 
name shall be A’bra-ham ; for a 
father of many nations have I 
made thee. 

6 And I will make thee exceed- 
ing fruitful, and I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall 
come out of thee. 

7 And I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thee and 
thy seed after thee in their gen- 
erations, for an everlasting cove- 
nant, to be a God unto thee and 
to thy seed after thee. 

8 And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger, 
all the land of Cé’naan, for an 
everlasting possession ; and I will 
be their God. 

9 ¢ And God said unto A’bra- 
ham, Thou shalt keep my cove- 
nant therefore, thou, and thy 
seed after thee in their genera- 
tions. 





1 Heb, El Shaddat. 
in verse 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VI, FEBRUARY 11, 1894. 
God's Covenant with Abram. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 17: 1-9. Memory verses: 7, 8.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when Abram was ninety 
years ol4 and nine, the Lorp 
appeared to Abram, and said 

, unto him,I am !God Almighty; 
walk before me, and be thou 

2 perfect. And I will make my 
covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee 

8 exceedingly. And Abram fell 
on his face: and God talked 

4 with him, saying, As for me, 
behold, my covenant is, with 
thee, and thou shalt be the 
father of a multitude of 

5 nations, Neither shall thy 
name any more be called 
Abram, but thy name shall be 
Abraham ; for the father of a 
multitude of nations have I 

6 made thee. AndI will make 
thee exceeding fruitful, and 
I will make nations of thee, 
and kings shall come out of 

7 thee. And I will establish my 
covenant between me and 
thee and thy seed after thee 
throughout their generations 
for an everlasting covenant, 
to be a God unto thee and to 

8 thy seed after thee. And I 
will give unto thee, and to thy 
seed afier thee, the land of thy 
sojournings, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session; and I will be their 

9God. And God said unto 
Abraham, And as for thee,thou 
shalt keep my covenant, thou, 
and thy seed after thee 





throughout their generations. 


The ~} ee Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “the Lornp” 





Toric OF THE QUARTER: 
Lesson OUTLINE: 


to him for righteousness.—Gen 


Darty Home Reapines: 


LESSON PLAN. 


Ruin and Redemption. 


Go.pEeN Text For THE QuaRTER: The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.—Luke 19 : 10. 





Lesson Topic: Covenant Mercies Assured. 


1. Divine Disclosures, vs. 1, 3. 
2. Assured Mercies, vs. 2, 4-8. 
3. Reasonable Obligations, vs. 1, |.c., 9. 


Gotpen Text: He believed in the Lord ; and he cownted it 
. 15:6. 


M.—Gen. 17 :1-9. God's covenant with Abram. 
T.—Gen. 15: 13-18. Previous covenant. 
W.—Exod. 6: 2-8. The covenant confirmed. 
T.—Neh. 9: 6-10. The covenant performed. 
F.—Psa. 105 : 1-15. A faithful God. 
$.—Heb. 8:6-18. A new covenant. 

= $.—1 Pet.1:1-9. An abiding inheritance. 





\. By Personal Presence : 


I will a 
The G 
Ul. By Distinct Self-Assertion : 

Jam God Almighty (1). 


I am that I am (Exod. 8: 14). 
I am Jehovah (Exod. 6 : 2). 


appear in t 


I. By Friendly Converse : 
God talked with him (3). 
The Lord spake unto Moses face to 


1. By Covenant Obtigation : 


i. By a Significant Name : 


Thon. 
I have cal 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. DIVINE DISCLOSURES. 


The Lord appeared to Abram (1). 
God Almighty Siy unto me at Luz (Gen. 48 : ». 
e cloud upon the mercy :2). 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham thew 7:2). 


seat (Lev. 


I am God, and there is none else (Isa. 45 : 22). 


to face (Exod. 33 : 11). 


I will come down and talk with thee there (Num. 11 : 17). 
God doth speak with man and he liveth (Deut. 5 : 24). 


II. ASSURED MERCIES. 


I will make my covenant between me and thee (2). 


Behold, my covenant is with thee (Gen. 17 : 4). 
I will establish my covenant between me and thée (Gen. 17 : 7). 
My covenant shall stand fast with him (Psa. 89 ; 28). 


Thy name shall be Abraham (5). 


vest him the name of on (Neh. 9 : 7). 
thee by thy name (Isa. 43 : 
I will write upon him the name of my Goa (Rev. 3 : 12). 


il. A Numerous Descent Promised : 
The father of a multitude of nations have I made thee (5). 
T will make of thee a great nation (Gen. 12: 2). 


peuple, that cannot be numbered (1 Kings 8 : ). 
4 Rnes of of many nations have I made thee (Rom. 4 : 17). 


CoB AE 
er eee 






IV. A Royal Descent Promised : 
Kings shall come out of thee (6). 
Pie ot porns shall sat toe Oe 17: ~ 


Fe a hewey dang seed Si Mie ns (Gen. 35 : 
esse begat David the king (Matt. 1 1 


V. Everlasting Obligations Assumed : 
Between me and thee .. . for an everlasting covenant (7). 
That I may remember the ovevtantng eovenant (Gen. 9 : 16), 
I will make an everlasting covenant with ou (Isa. 55 : 3). 
The blood of the eternal covenant (Heb. 20). 


Vi. Canaan Promised : ; 
I will give wnto thee . . . the lamd of mo (8). 
Unto thy seed will I give this land (Gen. 12 
Ail the land which thou seest, to thee will T aia it apg 13 : 16). 
tnto thee will I give the land of Canaan (Psa. 105 : 11). 
Vil. God's Fidelity Assured: 
I will be their God (8). 
7 vil ie to you a God (Exod. 6: 


7). 
. will be your God, and ye shall be m ‘Bepple Vv. 26:12 
iehnd teoleey We cane thee a God (Deut. 29 : 13). ots . 


III, REASONABLE OBLIGATIONS, 
1. A Perfect Walk : 

Watk before me, and be thou perfeet (1). 

Enoch walked witi: God (Gen. 5 : 22). 


The God before whom... Abraham and Isaac did walk Sy 48 : 16). 
I will walk within my house with a perfect heart (Psa. 101 : 2). 


ll. A Continuous Obedience : 
Keep my covenant, thou, and thy seed after thee (9). 
Keep the sabbath . he a tual covenant ine. ah : 16). 


Keep therefore the words of this covenant (Deut, 
Remember his covenant for ever (1 Chron. 16 : 1 


Verse 1.—“ Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” (1) Outward 
consistency ; (2) Inward perfection. 
Verse 2,—‘‘I will make my covenant between me and thee.” (1) 
Conditions of the covenant ; (2) Source of the covenant ; (3) Bene- 
ficiaries of the covenant. 
Verse 3.—‘‘ Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him.” 
(1) The reverential worshiper ; (2) The condescending God. 
Verse 5.—‘‘Thy name: shall. be.Abraham.’”” A name (1) Desig- 
nated of God ; (2) Significant of blessing; (3) Honored of men. 
Verse 7.—'' To be a God unto thee, and to thy seed.”” (1) The im- 
port of the blessing ; (2) The scope of the blessing. 

Verse 8,—*' For an everlasting ssion.’’ (1) The gift bestowed ; 
(2) The ground of bestowal ; (3) The period of bestowal. 

Verse 9," Thou shald keep my covenant.” (1) God’s covenant ; 
(2) Man’s obligation. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


COVENANTS BETWEEN MEN. 


Involving agreements (Gen, 26 : 28; Dan. 11 : 6), 
Certifying friendship (1 Sam. #6 : 3). 

Certifying alliances (1 Kin : 18, 19). 

Arranging mutual help (Gen. 26 : 28, 29; 31 : 60-52), 
Establishing peace (Josh. 9 : 15, 16). 

Promoting commerce (1 Kings.5 : 6-11). , 

Transferrin, of Jant (Ge (Gen, 28 ; 14-16). : RS 
Writterr arid vealed (Neh. 9°: 88) 10°: 1). n 
Witnessed (Gen. 23 : 17, 18; Ruth 4:9-11). 

Unalterable (Gal, 3 : 15). 


‘ 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue Precepine Events.—We are to assume that ordi- 
narily the events treated of in Genesis are mentioned in the 
order in which they occurred ; but here, as in most histories, 
there are exceptions. One of these exceptions certainly i is 
the incident of Sarah and Abimelech (Gen. 20: 2-18). It is 
impossible to imagine that this incident occurred after Sarah 
had come to be regarded as an old woman, and during the 
months that immediately preceded the birth of Isaac. Fol- 
lowing the line of Abraham’s history in which Lot was con- 
cerned, the writer has omitted this Abimelech incident in 
its proper chronological place. Now, having completed the 
story of Lot, extending some generations into the future, he 
returns to Abraham. He has occasion to mention Abraham's 
return to the region of Abimelech, and certain transactions 
with that king (Gen, 20: 1 and 21 : 14, 22, seq.). Naturally, 
he paves the way for this by mentioning this other transac- 
tion, which had occurred a good many years previously, with 
the same parties, in the same locality. 

With this view, the events are as follows: The call of 
Abraham, and his obedience (12 : 1-4) ; his coming to Canaan, 
and first movements there (5-9); the sojourn in Egypt 
(10-20) ; the separation from Lot (chap. 13); the affair of 
Abimelech and Sarah (20 : 2-18); the victory over the four 
kings, and the meeting with Melchizedek (chap. 14); the 
covenant of “the parts” (chap. 15); the marriage with 
Hagar, and birth of Ishmael (chap. 16); the covenant of 
cireumcision (chap. 17). 

Tue Curono.tocy.—It is sufficient to note that these 
events, except the last, occurred during the first eleven years 
from the migration of Abraham, and the last thirteen years 
later (12:4; 16: 16; 17 : 1, 24, 25). 

REPeriTions OF THE Promise.—It is given in full, Gene. 
sis 12: 2-3. Repeated in part: “ Unto thy seed will I give 
this land” (12: 7). Again repeated in part: Abraham’s 
seed to be numerous, and the Jand to be given to him 
(13: 14-17). The same specifications repeated, with fuller 
particulars, in connection with the covenant of the divided 





victims (chap. 15). And the repeating of the whole promise 
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with additional specifications, is the principal thing that is 
emphasized in the seventeenth chapter, in connection with 
the covenant of circumcision. Evidently the records repre- 
sent this promise as being, to Abraham and his people, the 
one most important religious truth which they possessed. 
The two covenants with Abraham are mainly significant as 
solemn and formal repetitions of the promise. For certain 
purposes it is correct to group the whole body of these trans- 
actions together; describing them either as God’s promise to 
Abraham or God’s covenant with Abraham. To someextent 
the New Testament does this, in the very full use it makes of 
the records in Genesis. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


The Book of Genesis represents that God, on several occa- 
sions, solemnly ratified his promise to‘Abraham. Two of 
these solefnn ratifications are expressly called covenants 
(chaps. 15 and 17), the covenant described in the lesson being 
the more important of the two, and typical of this whole 
group of transactions. In 17 : 2, the subject-matter of the 
covenant promise is generally stated: “I will multiply thee 
very exceedingly ;” and then three specifications are given. 
The first and chief specification is that God will multiply 
Abraham in making him a father of an unlimited number of 
nations, in token of which his name is changed to Abraham 
(4,5). . The second specification is that God will multiply 
him through a chosen people, the points being that Surah 
shall have a son Isaac (15, 16, 19, 21) ; that Abraham shall 
have numerous descendants in the line of Isaac (6a and con- 
text); that these shall constitute nations (65, 16); shall in- 
clude kings (6c, 16); shall be peculiarly God’s people (7); 
shall have the land of Canaan for an everlasting possession 
(8). The third specification is that God will multiply 
Abraham through Ishmael, and perhaps through other 
descendants who are not of the chosen people (20). Cir- 
cumcision is appointed as the sign of this covenant. Four 
times in the chapter (7, 8, 13, 19) the covenant is declared 
to be eternal. 

Verse 1.—And when Abram was: The simplest translation 
would be, “and Abram was.” The translators have made 
the sentence correlative purely for the sake of euphony.— 
Ninety ... nine: This was twenty-four years after Abraham 
came to Canaan, thirteen years after Ishmael’s birth, one year 
before the birth of Isaac.—Appeared: §t was a case of theo- 
phany. The chapter gives some details as to the form of the 
theophany: “ And Abram fell on his faee, and God spake 
with him” (3); ‘‘ And he left off speaking with him, and 
God went up from over Abraham” (22). Whatever be the 
force of the preposition in verse 22, it is clearly affirmed that 
God either became visible to Abraham, or in some other way 
made Abraham conscious of an extraordinary manifestation 
of the divine presence, which was withdrawn when its pur- 
pose had been accomplished.— God A/mighty: In the margin, 
El Shaddai, Accustom yourself to think of this as a divine 
name, distinct from other names of God. From Exodus 6:3 
many scholars infer that one of the writers of the Hexateuch 
held that the name Jehovah was unknown to the patriarchs, 
the name El Shaddai being used in its stead. The text is a 
good instance in proof that this view can be maintained only 
at the cost of a good deal of conjectural harmonization. The 
text says that it was Jehovah who appeared to Abraham 
under the name of El Shaddai. 

Verse 2—My coven:nt: See Critical Notes on Genesis 
9:9 seg.—And will multiply thee exceedingly: In the Hebrew 
the adverb is repeated, to give it more intensity. Perhaps 
the phrase “ very exceedingly” indicates in Eng!ish a similar 
intensification. The clause is generic, and its meaning is 
unfolded in the verses that follow. 

Verses 4, 5.—A father of many nations: The Revised Ver- 
sion is wrong in translating “the father,” but corréct in 
making it “father of a multitude of nations.” To under- 
stand this phrase and the vetses that follow, one needs to 
compare them caréfully with Genesis 28 : 3; 35: 11;.48: 4, 
19. One needs to be careful here, because the wrong transla- 
tions of the King James Version, partially remedied in the 
Revised Version, have led to much bad interpretation. 

The words of Jacob concerning Ephraim (Gen. 48 : 19) we 
need to notice in this connection only to dismixs them as 
irrelevant. The English vetsions read, “ His seed shall be a 
multitude of nations.” Bat the true rendering is, “ His seed 
shall be the fulness of the nations;” that is, the nations shall 
be full of his seed. 

The other three passages are statements as to the blessings 
of El Shaddai upon Jacob, and are evidently direct echoes 
from the blessing on Abraham pronounced in this seven- 
teenth chapter of Genesis. Correctly and uniformly ren- 
dered, they are as follows: “ And may El Shaddai bless thee, 
... and thou become an assembly of peoples” (Gen. 28 : 3) ; 
“Lam El Shaddai. ... A mation and an assembly of nations 
shall be from thee, and kings shall come forth from thy loins” 
(Gen. 35:11). Many years afterward, Jacob recalled this in- 
cident in the following language: “ El Shaddai appeared unto 
me in Luz in the land of Canaan, and said unto me: ... And I 


Evidently these two phrases, “assembly of nations” and “as- 
sembly of peoples,” denote thesame thing. What they denote, 
we shall presently see. Just now let us notice that Jacob's be- 
coming an assembly of nations is an absolutely different thing 
from Abraham’s becoming a father of a multitude of nations. 
An official assembly, necessarily limited, is a different thing 
from a multitude, acrowd, an unlimited number, The chan- 
ging of Abraham’s name to Father-of-Multitude is, verbally, a 
thing that stands by itself in the Scripture. Actually, it is 
another way of stating the great central promise that in him 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed. Paul’s inter- 
pretation (Rom. 4 : 11-18) does not need the large amount of 
bolstering with which it has been favored, for Paul simply 
follows the one true meaning of the record in Genesis. 

Verse 6.—I will make nations of thee: Having thus reaffirmed 
Abraham’s relations to the multitude of the nations of the 
earth, El Shaddai proceeds to speak of his especial relation 
to certain particular nations that shall descend from him. 
With this compare 12: 2 and 18: 18, where it is said that 
Abraham shall become a great nation. Compare also Genesis 
17+: 16, where it is said that the nations in question shall 
spring from Sarah, as well as from Abraham; and the three 
texts cited above, which speak of the “nation and assembly 
of nations” that shall descend from Jacob. The promise is 
the same in all these forms, and refers to the Israelitish na- 
tion, itself made up of a group of nations (the twelve tribes) 
springing from Abraham. In this part of the promise there 
is no reference to the Ishmaelites, the Edomites, or other 
non-Israelitish descendants of Abraham. These others may 
be included in the “I will multiply thee” of verse 2. Some 
of them certainly are included in the special promise of 
verse 20. But there is no reference to them in verse 6 and 
the verses immediately following. Kings shall come out of 
thee: Compare verse 16, and Genesis 35: 11, as cited above. 
The kings here mentioned, like the nations, are the future 
kings of the line of Sarah and Jacob,—not kings that might 
arise among other Abrahamite races, 

Verse 7.—Thy seed: The noun is singular and collective. 
The writer might supposably have used a plural noun here, but 
he did not. He thought of Abraham’s seed, in all the future, 
as a historical unit, and chose his language accordingly.— 
In their generations: The Hebrew is, “to” their generations. 
The meaning is correctly given in the Revised Version 
“throughout their generations.”—An everlasting covenant : 
Four times in the chapter the covenant is said to be ever- 
lasting, in addition to the three times when it is said to be 
throughout their generations. Nothing in regard to it is 
more emphasized than this.—To be a God to thee and to thy 
seed : Compare, “I will be a God to them,” verse 8. These 
phrases necessarily imply the converse statement, which is 
often expressed in the different passages in Scripture where 
this promise is repeated, “ And they shall be my people. 
The descendants of Abraham are hereby constituted God's 
people in a peculiar sense. 

Verse 8.—The land of Canaan for an everlasting possession : 
This title has not expired by limitation, even in our day. 

Verse 9.—So far, the lesson has treated of what God pro- 
poses, under the covenant, to do for Abraham and his pos- 
terity. Now it proceeds to treat of what he requires from 
them, under the covenant.— Thou shalt keep my covenant: As 
interpreted by the next verse, this includes the requirement 
that the race of Abraham shall practice circumcision. The 
covenant repeats the promise given in chapter 12, with the 
important additional specification that it is to be eternal. 
The fulfilment of it begins at once, and is to continue to un- 
fold through all future time. Abraham is constituted father 
to the innumerable nations of mankind, and this relation is 
to be made effective through the circumcised chosen people 
of God that shall descend from him. This idea, at least in 
general, was intelligible to an ordinary mind of the time of 
Abraham. Any person who was intelligent and devout 
enough to feel the significance of any important religious act, 
was able to connect this idea with the act of circumcision. 

Not only Abraham and those of his blood, but all his re- 
tainers, whether they were born such or obtained by pur- 
chase (vs. 12, 13, 23), are included in the circumcised 
chosen people. The principle is already in operation which 
was afterward incdérporated into “the Mosaic laws, that 
men of other biood may become Israelites by being circum- 
ciged (Exod. 12: 44,48). This fact has its bearing on our 
understanding of every part of the history of the patriarchs. 
Some years before this, Abraham had suddenly put three 
hundred and eighteen men into the field (Gen. 14 : 14). 
This was done from one class only of his dependants, and in 
an emergency when there was no time for calling in men who 
were stationed at a distance. The inference is inevitable 
that Abraham was at the head of some thousands of people, 
and these were all joined with him in the covenant of cir- 
eumcision. In the light of this fact the writer of this account 
expected that his readers would interpret what he says con- 
cerning the chosen seed through Isaac. The circumcised 
chosen people areithe whole tribe, and not the chieftain 
only. And Ishmael is excluded from the number, though he 
is of the blood of Abraham, and is circumcised. 





will make thee to bean assembly of peoples” (Gen. 48 : 4). 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GBIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Abraham, we are told, was seventy-five years old when he 
left Haran for Canaan, after receiving the divine promise 
that he would there found a great nation, through which his 
name would become famous over all the world for the bless- 
ings flowing to mankind from it as the depositary of special 
divine revelations. It was a late time in the short life of man 
at which to set out on a new career; but, long as the grant- 
ing of the promise had been delayed, there was still a weary 
interval of many years before the dawn of any realization, 
The open land of his new country offered pasture, in its 
different districts, for his great flocks and herds, yet only by 
his living as a wandering .shepherd-chief, moving his tents, 
like the Arabs of to-day, from pastures no longer able to 
setisfy his wants, to others for the time more inviting. 
Shechem had been exhausted, and also the long stony slopes 
beyond Bethel. From them the tents had been moved 
towards the dry uplands of the south, or “ Negeb,” afterwards 
the poor inheritance of Simeon; but, when Abraham reached 
them, « failure of the rains had caused a famine both of pas- 
ture and human food, so that the patriarch was forced to 
bend his way to the expanse of the Nile delta, where irriga- 
tion secured both. Arab tribes in those ages flocked to a 
region which seemed a paradise compared to their waterless 
deserts, the influx of encampment after encampment at last 
bringing about a revolution which for some centuries made 
these nomads the rulers of Egypt. 

The seat of government in Abraham’s day was at Tanis, or 
Zoan, and, the Pharaoh of the hour having heard from his 
officials the beauty of the newly arrived shepherd chief’s 
wife, who by Abraham’s direction passed herself as his sister, 
used the hideous right of an Eastern king, and carried her 
off, to be added to his harem. The result.was, the deliver- 
ance of Sarai and the dishonorable expulsion of her hus- 
band, who again found himself compelled to wander over the 
regions from which he had been driven by the famine, now 
happily past. Rich in cattle, silver, and gold, he had to 
roam, as pasturage invited, over the whole of southern 
Palestine, as far north as the poor bare hills beyond Bethel, 
where his tents had been pitched long before. 

Till this time, Lot had been with him; but now the two 
separated, the same district not sufficing for their joint 
flocks,—Lot choosing the rich depression of the Jordan, north 
of the Dead Sea; and Abraham keeping to the hills, his sweet 
nature having left Lot to take what part of the country he 
pleased as his camping-tract. ‘Sodom, which Lot selected 
for the richness of its neighborhood, which was like “the 
garden of the Lord,” is said to have been specially wicked ; 
but, as the Canaanites as a whole are described as being so 
depraved that they were to be destroyed utterly by the 
Israelites, Abraham could hardly have been in much better 
surroundings than his nephew, so far as morals were con- 
cerned. Yet, amidst the pollution on every side, he kept 
himeelf pure, as the white lily does in the muddy pool. 

But now came another vision of God to his faithful ser- 
vant. As yet there had been no promise of the land being 
his, but he was told at this time that it was all to be his for- 
ever. “ Arise,” said God, “walk through the land in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it; for unto thee will I give 
it.” His tents were pitched on the heights beyond Bethel 
when this vision was granted him,—a spot from which he 
could look down into the rich hollow Lot had chosen, but 
henceforth a more inviting district was selected by him. 
Crossing the country, therefore, he made his way, with his 
tribe and numerous flocks and herds, to the hills north of 
Hebron, which lay thirty miles off, by a straight line, to the 
southwest by south, from Bethel. 

A spot is still sisown on the top of the hills overlooking 
Hebron as the place where the terebinths belonging to an 
Amorite chief Mamre stood, beneath which Abraham’s tent 
was pitched,—a position with much more to recommend it 
than the traditional site now shown, near the Russian hospice, 
in the valley below. Here, as everywhere else, rose an altar 
to Jehovah ; and the God whom Abraham never forgot was 
soon to show that he as little forgot Abraham. From this 
center his flocks would be sent out to the wide downs north 
and south of Hebron, in one part or other of which pasture 
could always be found. Indeed, almost the only spot in 
Palestine where I saw a reminiscence of rich grass was along 
the bottom of the wall bordering the track up to Mamre. 

But these years had their troubles, for in them fell the 
destruction of Sodom by the allied kings of the Euphraves, 
the capture of Lot, and his brave rescue by Abraham and his 
confederates,—Mamre, under whose oaks his tent was raised, 
and the two brothers of this shaykh, who were Amorites, or 
“hillmen,” and, so far as we know, idolaters. Abraham and 
they, however, knew how to live in peace and charity, in 
spite of differences on even the most serious matters, Re- 
turning after his expedition, in which he met Melchizedek 
“king of Salem,” we find him once more quietly settled in 
his old home. 





It was only now that the first step was vouchsafed to him , 
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by God towards the fulfilment of the long-given promise. 
Another vision was granted him, in which the still child- 
less old man was assured that he would have « son, from 
whom there would come a posterity more in number than the 
stars of his bright Syrian sky. A covenant, moreover, to 
remove all doubt, was graciously made with him by Jehovah. 
In a vision the patriarch saw, amidst profound darkness, a 
light, the symbol of the presence of God, pass between the 
pieces of victims previously cut in two by the patriarch,—this 
being the mode of confirming a promise in that region in 
those days, both parties pledging their fidelity by passing 
between the bleeding halves, as if to imprecate a similar 
doom on themselves if they failed to keep their word. Then 
followed words of assurance that the promise to give the land 
to Abraham and his posterity would indeed be fulfilled, 
though hundreds of years must pass before it could be so. 

The birth of Ishmael, some time after this, may have 
seemed to the patriarch the gift of posterity promised ; but, 
though he was now eighty-six years old, fourteen years were 
still to pass before the right heir came. Thirteen years after 
the birth of Ishmael, however, a new vision was sent to 
Abraham, who was now ninety-nine years old. The assur- 
ance that the covenant so solemnly made with him would be 
kept was as solemnly renewed. Many nations were to spring 
from him, and all the land of Canaan, in which he was then 
wandering as a mere stranger, would be the everlasting pos- 
session of his posterity, and God would be their God. 

He was indeed their God, but it was only after they had 
been broken as a nation and carried into captivity, many 
ages later, that Israel finally became loyally and perma- 
nently his worshipers. Yet, for the rake of his covenant, 
Jehovah bore with them ;‘and they have to blame them- 
selves only if they have at last been sent forth through all 
nations. 


Bournemouth, England, 





WAITING FAITH REWARDED AND 
STRENGTHENED BY NEW 
REVELATIONS. 

BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Abram was seventy-five years old when he left Haran. He 
was ninety-nine when God appeared to him, as recorded in 
this lesson. There had been three divine communications 
in these twenty-five years,—one at Bethel on entering the 
land, one after the hiving off of Lot, and one after the battle 
with the Eastern kings. The last-named vision had taken 
place before Ishmael’s birth, and therefore more than thirteen 
years prior to the date of the lesson. 

We are apt to think of Abram’s life as being crowded with 
supernatural revelations. We forget the foreshortening 
necessary in so brief a sketch of so long a career, which brings 
distant points close together. Revelations were really but 
thinly sown in Abram’s life. For something over thirteen 
years he had been left to walk by faith, and, no doubt, had felt 
the pressure of things seen, silently pushing the Unseen out 
of his life. 

Especially would this be the case as Ishmael grew up, and 
his father's heart began to cling to him. The promise was 
beginning to grow dimmer, as years passed without the birth 
of the promised heir. As verse 18 of this chapter shows, 
Abram’s thoughts were turning to Ishmael as a possible sub- 
stitute. His wavering confidence was steadied and quickened 
by this new revelation. We, too, are often tempted to think 
that, in the highest matters, “a bird in the hand is worth two 
in thé bush,” and to wish that God would be content with 
our Ishmaels, which satisfy us, and would not withdraw us 
from possessed good, to make us live by hope of good un- 
seen. We need to reflect on this vision when we are thus 
tempted. 

1. Note the revelation of God’s character, and of our conse- 
quent duty, which preceded the repetition of the covenant. 
“T am the Almighty God.” The aspect of the divine nature, 
made prominent in each revelation of himself, stands in 


close connection with the circumstances or mental! state of the: 


recipient. So when God appeared to Abram after the 
slaughter of the kings, he revealed himself as “thy shield,’ 
with reference to the danger of renewed attack from the for- 
midable powers which he had bearded and beaten. In the 
present case the stress is laid on God’s omnipotence, which 
points to doubts whispering in Abram’s heart, by reason of 
God’s delay in fulfilling his word, and his own advancing 
years and failing strength. Paul brings out the meaning of 
the revelation when he glorifies the faith which it kindled 
anew in Abram, “being fully assured that, what he had 
promised, he was able also to perform” (Rom. 4: 21). When- 
ever our “faith bas fallen asleep,” and we are ready to let go 
our hold of God's ideal and settle down on the low levels of 
the actual, or to be somewhat ashamed of our aspirations 
afver what seems so slow of realization, or to elevate prudent 
calculations of probability above the daring en’husiasms of 
Christian hope, the ancient word, that breathed itself into 
Abram’s hushed heart should speak new vigor intoours, “I 





am the Almighty God,—take my power into all thy caleu- 
lations, and reckon certainties with it for the chief factor. 
The one impossibility is that any word of mine should fail. 
The one imprudence is to doubt my word.” 

What follows in regard to our duty from that revelation? 
“Walk before me, and be thou perfect.” Enoch walked with 
God; that is, bis whole active life was passed in communion 
with him. The idea conveyed by “walking before God” is 
not precisely the same. It is rather that of an active life, 
spent in continual consciousness of being “naked and opened 
before the eyes of him to whom we have to give account.” 
That thrilling consciousness will not paralyze nor terrify if we 
feel that we are not only “ever in [the] great Task-Master’s 
eye,” but that God’s omniscience is all-knowing love, and is 
brought closer to our hearts and clothed in gracious tender- 
ness in Him whose “eyes were as a flame of fire,” but whose 
love is more ardent still, who knows us altogether, and pities 
and loves as perfectly as he knows. 

What sort of life wil® spring from the double realization of 
God’s almightiness, and of our being ever before him? “Be 
thou perfect.” Nothing short of immaculate conformity with 
his will can satisfy his gaze. His desire for us should be our 
aim and desire for ourselves. The standard of aspiration and 
effort cannot be lowered to meet weakness, This is nobility 
of life,—to aim at the unattainable, and to be ever approxi- 
mating towards our aim. It is more blessed to*be smitten 
with the longing to win the unwon than to stagnate in igno- 
ble contentment with partial attainments. Better to climb, 
with faces turned upwards to the inaccessible peak, than to 
lie at ease in the fat valleys! It is the salt of life to have 
our aims set fitedly towards ideal perfection, and to say, “I 
count not myself to have apprehended: but . . . I press to- 
ward the mark.” Toward that mark is better than to any 
lower. Our moral perfection is, as it were, the reflection in 
humanity of the divine almightiness. The wide landscape 
may be mirrored in an inch of glass. Infinity may be, in some 
manner, presented in miniature in finite natures. Our power 
cannot represent God’s omnipotence, but our moral perfection 
may, especially since that omnipotence is pledged to make us 
perfect if we will walk before him. 

2. Note the sign of the renewed covenant. Compliance 
with these injunctions is clearly laid down as the human con- 
dition of the divine fulfilment of it. “Be thou perfect” 
comes first: “My covenant is with thee” follows. There 
was contingency recognized from the beginning, If Israel 
broke the covenant, God was not unfaithful if he should not 
adhere to it. But the-present point is that a new confirma- 
tion is given before the terms are repeated. The main pur- 
pose, then, of this revelation, did not lie in that repetition, 
but in the seal given to Abram by the change of name. 

Another sign was also given, which had a wider reference. 
The change of name was God’s seal to his part. Circum- 
cision was the seal of the other party, by which Abram, his 
family, and afterwards the nation, took on themselves the ob- 
ligations of the compact. 

The name bestowed is taken to mean “ Father of a Multi- 
tude.” It was the condensation into a word of the divine 
promise. What a trial of Abram’s faith it was to bid him 
take a name which would sound in. men’s ears liker 
irony than promise! He, close on a hundred years old, with 
but one child, who was known not to be the heir, to be called 
the father of many! How often Canaanites and his own 
household would’ smile as they used it! What a piece of 
senile presumption it Would seem to them! How often 
Abram himself would be tempted to think his new name a 
farce rather than a sign! Bat he took it humbly from God, 
and he wore it, whether it brought ridicule from others or 
assurance in his own heart. It takes some courage for any of 
us to call ourselves by names which rest on God’s promise, 
and seem to have little vindication in present facts. The 
world is fond of laughing at “saints,” but Christians should 
familiarize themselves with the lofty designations which 
God gives his children, and see in them not only a summons 
to life corresponding, but a pledge and prophecy of the final 
possession of all which these imply. God calls “things that 
are not, as though they were;” and it is wisdom. faith, and 
humility,—not presumption,—which accepts the names as 
omens of what shall oneMlay be. 

The substance of the covenant is mainly identical with 
previous revelations, The land is to belong to Abram’s seed, 
That seed is to be very numerous. But there is new emphasis 
placed on Gad’s relation to Abraham’s descendants. God 
promises to be “a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee,” 
and, again, “I will be their God” (vs.7,8). That article of 
the old covenant is repeated in the new (Jerg31 : 33), with 
the addition, “ and they shall be my people,” which is really 
involved in it. We do not read later and more spiritual 
ideas into the words when we find in them here, at the 
very beginning of Hebrew monotheism, an insight into the 
deep truth of the reciprocal possession of God by us, and of us 
by God. What a glimpse into the depths of that divine 
heart is given, when we see that we are his possession, pre- 
cious to him above all the riches of earth and the magnifi- 
cences of heaven! What a lesson as to the inmost blessedness 
of religion, when we learn that it takes God for its very own, 





and is rich in possessing him, whatever else may be owned or. 
lacking. 

To possess God is only possible on condition of yielding 
ourselves to him. When we give ourselves up, in heart, 
mind, and will, to be his, he is ours. When we cease to be 
our own, we get God for ours. The self-centered man is poor; 
he neither owns himself nor anything besides, in any deep’ 
sense. When we lose ourselves in God, we find ourselves, 
and being content to have nothing, and’ not even to be our 
own masters or owners, we possess ourselves more truly than 
ever, and have God for our portion, and in him “all things 
are ours.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


COVENANT-MAKING. 

Fundamentals : 

Persons, the Almighty God and Abram. 

God’s ideal, “ Be thou perfect.” He can covenant with 
such. 

Two results: 1. “I will make a covenant with thee.” 2. 
“T will multiply thee exceedingly ” (v. 2). 

Enlargements : 

Instead of “multiply thee,” as in verse 2, it now is (v. 6), 
“T will make thee the father of a multitude of nations. Kings 
shall come out of thee.” Thy seed is in (v. 2), but the mighty 
tree still spreads its branches over the earth. 

Instead of thy name being “High Father,” it shall be 
“Father of a Multitude.” 

Instead of “a covenant with thee,” it now is “a covenant 
with thy seed after thee, in all their generations ever- 
lastingly.” 

Instead of “be thou perfect,” it now is “thou shall keep my 
covenant, and thy seed after thee to a multitude of genera- 
tions.” 

A most excellent point, and one quite sufficient, is this 
point of enlargement. God’s plans ever open wider. His 
rivers first trickle from under the threshold, but they deepen 
and spread, bringing life wherever the healing waters come. 
His seeds grow to trees. His promises are initially rich, but 
they expand with all the ages. His revelation has progress 
of doctrine, from the first faintly segtuhenset word in Eden 
to the unwordable richness of heaven. 


University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared 


to Abram (v. 1). The Lord loves little children, and wants 
them to love him. But the Lord does not desert those who 
grow old in his service; and, even if men have not served 
him in early life, he welcomes them to his service when 
they are old. He says to those whom he has loved from 
their earliest childhood, “ Even to.old age I am he, and even 
to hoar hairs will I carry you.” If a man isnot more than 
a hundred years old, he may look confidently for the Lord’s 
appearance to him in love. 

I am God Almighty; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
Inevitably we desire to conform our standards to one whom 
we truly love. If a boy has a lovely mother, or a noble 
father, and loves that parent as he ought to, he will want to 
bear himself worthily in view of his honored parentage, If 
a young man loves a true woman who presents before him a 
lofty ideal of womanhood, he is sure to aspire to a corres- 
ponding ideal of manhood in his life and character; for 
without such aspiration his love would not be real love. 
And when a person of any age realizes that he is loved of 
God, the almighty and the holy, he cannot be satisfied in any 
lower longings than a desire to walk worthily and perfectly 
before such a being—whose he is and whom he serves. 

Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him (v. 3). Rev- 
erence is a factor in all true love, Love cannot go out freely 
and purely toward one who does not command reverence. 
Yet loving reverence does not forbid restful intercommunion 
of soul between the loved and the loving. God honored - 
Abram, and called him his friend. Abram reverended God, 
and trusted him utterly. God and Abram talked with each 
other in freedom of love and confidence. God is always the 
same, and he will be in delightful communion with any soul 
evidencing the reverent and loving confidence which gave 
Abram favor in his sight. 

Neither shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name 
shall be Abraham (v.5). A nanie is more than a label. It 
stands for personality. And as we come into new relations 
and closer intimacy with a person, we are moved to give a 
new hame, with added meaning in it, to that person. There 
are names by which we express our fullest love for, and our 
utmost sense of union with, a soul dearer to us than life itself, 
Rarely is there a sacred covenant of being between two souls 
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without an interchange of special names, as in some way ex- 
pressive of that relationship. “I have called thee by thy 
name, thou art mine,” saith the Lord. And his promise is: 
“To him that overcometh, to him will I give .. . a white 
stone, and upon the stone a new name written, which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth it.” 

I will establish my covenant between me and thee and thy seed 
after thee throughout their generations for an everlasting covenant 
(v. 7). God’s love for us shows itself in his love for our 
children. As he loves us, 80 he loves those whom we love. 
As his promises are to us, so his promises are to those whom 
he gives to us. We have as good a right to trust God for the 
salvation of ours, as for the salvation of ourselves, We have 
no more right, nor reason, to doubt his fidelity to them, than 
to doubt his fidelity to us. What asad thing it would be if 
we could not be just.as sure that God loves and saves our 
children as that he loves and saves us! What a comfort it 
is to feel and to know that in all confidence and restful trust 
we can include those whom God has given us, as we give our- 
selves and them to him ! 

And as for thee, thou shalt keep my covenant, thou, and thy seed 
after thee throughout their generations (v.9). A covenant is 
between two parties, and each party is bound by it. As God 
holds himself bound by the provisions of the covenant be- 
tween himself and men, so must men hold themselves bound 
by those provisions. Whoever is within the scope of that 
covenant, has duties anid responsibilities under it. As the 
covenant in this case includes the children as well as the 
parents, the children also must conform to its requirements, 
and so on throughout all generations. _ 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


About seventy-four years intervene between the events of 
the last lesson and this. For the record of those years the 
teacher must look at Genesis 12 to 17. In the lesson for to- 
day we have a promise of God to Abraham that he would in 
future cause nations to spring from the family of Abraham, 
and would greatly multiply his seed on the earth. God also 
said that he would give the land of Canaan to Abraham and 
to his seed forever. I do not know how much this patriarch 
understood of these promises of God, but I presume that he 
may have grasped the meaning more fully than from the 
story in Genesis we are apt to think the case. What makes 
me think that Abraham’s spiritual vision of the future was 
much clearer than some people realize is that Jesus once said 
to the Jews of his time, ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: and he saw it, and was glad” (John 8 : 56). 
This passage alone shows that Abraham had clear vision of 
much more in the future than we might think, if we knew 
only what is recorded in the Book of Genesis. So, when we 
try to realize how much of a blessing Abraham realized that 
God had conferred on him by this covenant, we must remem- 
ber that it is quite possible that he saw, at least in some 
measure, how great a man he was to be in the eyes of mil- 
lions in the future. : , 

But irrespective of the degree in which this man estimated 
the blessings of this covenant, let us to-day look and see how 
great was the favor God bestowed on him atthistime. In 
one respect, at least, there are two men in the Bible who out- 
rank all others. These are Adam and Abraham. Adam 
was the father of us all. Abraham was the father of the 
faithfal in all nations. But in this respect the latter was 
the greater cf the two; while Adam was the father of our 
woes, Abraham has been the father of our blessings. For in 
him God has blessed all the nations of the earth. 

Stop and think how through the line of Abraham bless- 
ings have flowed to all mankind. You will realize this in a 
measure if you will begin to count up all the great men who 
have uplifted mankind. If you were to write down the 
names of these men, they would not be those of the Alexan- 
ders, the Caesars, the Hannibals, the Charlemagnes, the 
Napoleons, or even the Grants, of historic times, These are 
not the men who have most deeply influenced humanity in 
ite most important interests. The men who have had the 
mightiest influence on our destinies are those who have 
wrought spiritually on mankind. This means that in such 
ap honor-roll the names of Moses, Joshua, David, Samuel, 
Isaiah, Peter, John, Paul, must take the highest places, But 


when you look at all of these names, you at once realize that’ 


they are the names of the descendants of Abraham. In fact, 
there is not a single name of any of those who blessed the 
world so greatly before the coming of the Christ who was not 
sa Hebrew. Surely, then, this was 4 great honor, to have 
such a list of men as one’s descendants, and to be counted as 
their father. It is only thoughtless people who would apt 
covet such a blessing as thisis. Yet this was the blessing 
which God, on that day, promised to this, his friend. No 
wonder, then, that we have it as one of the lessons of our 
careful study. 

But more than this. In that long line of illustrious names 


than they all. Of his line was to come the Messiah, and 





I little doubt that it was Abraham’s great joy at this to 
which Jesus referred, when he spoke of him as he did in the 
passage I quoted above. To be the first of a long line of 
world’s benefactors, among whom, after two thousand years, 
was to stand the Saviour of the world, was such an honor as 
was given to no other man on earth. Nor was this honor 
enjoyed by Abraham in Canaan alone. I make no doubt but’ 
that to this day, and to al] eternity, he does rejoice and will 


‘rejoice in the honor conferred on him by his God; for in 


heaven he understands better than he ever could on earth 
what a privilege was thus given to him. 

But we are not yet through with this covenant which God 
made with this man on that day. Abraham was to be the 
father of many nations. Now, if you turn to Revelation 7: 9 
you will read: “After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands.” These are the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord, 
saved with an everlasting salvation. Not Jews all of them, 
though many are. And yet, in a deep spiritual sense, 
Abraham was the father of them all. For we read in Galatians 
3: 29 that all who are in Christ (as these multitudes were) 
are Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the promise. In 
this way he truly becomes the father of many nations, and 
the covenant is fulfilled in him and his seed forever. This 
part of the covenant makes this man stand apart from all his 
fellow-men as more highly privileged than any of them, and 
shows us the great importance of the promise which God 
madetohim. Though, perhaps, Abraham did not at that time 
realize how God could make his covenant good, yet God did 
so, and we, in this latter age, can see it most clearly. 

Now we worship the same God as that one who appeared 
to this grand man. And if he kept his covenant with his 
servant of those days, we may be sure that he will ever be 
mindful of all his covenants that he makes. He is called 
the Lord “keeping the covenant” (Dan. 9 : 4), and 
“mindful of his covenant” (Psa.111:5). He stands ready to 
make an equally sure covenant with each one of our scholars, 
if they only so desire. This covenant he will write in their 


life, which he offers to give to all who ask him for it sin- 
cerely in the name of his Son JesusChrist. To us personally 
this covenant is just as valuable as this one which he made 
with the patriarch. Do you want this covenant? If so, ask 
him to make it with you, and then rest securely in his love, 
for he will never break it. 


New York City; 





* HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It is always best each Sabbath to review past lessons and 
golden texts, not leaving all to the quarterly review, for 
which each lesson should bea preparation. The titles of 
lessons usually help to recall previous teaching, and make 
good memory-hooks to hold the facts taught. What is the 
name of this lesson? What isacovenant? Have we had 
any other lesson upon any covenant? What was the token 
Noah saw which reminded him of God’s promise? What 
was our golden text for last Sunday? What three promises 
in that golden text? What is our golden text for to-day? 

He Believed in the Lord.—Who believed? The Lord him- 
self talked with Abram. He first called him from his old 
home when he was seventy-five years of age, and promised 
to make of him a great nation, to bless him and make him a 
blessing. Did Abram believe and obey? Some years after, 
in Canaan, where Abram had pitched his tent and set up an 
altar, the Lord again spoke to him, and said, “ Lift up thine 
eyes.” He told him to look north, south, east, and west, and 
said, “ All the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed (children) for ever.” Again the Lord told 
him to walk through the land from the length to the breadth 
of it, and said, “I will give it unto thee.” Then he told 
Abram his family should be as many as the grains of dust on 
the earth. Could those grains be counted? Abram believed 
and waited. More years passed by; the Lord came again, 
and said, “ Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward.” The Lord brought him out at night 
from his tent, and told him to look at the sky. Whatdo you 
see overhead, in a clear shining night? The Lord asked 
Abram if he could number them. Could you? The Lord 
told him that as the stars could not be counted, so should his 
seed or family be. It was then our golden text was said of 
Abram. 

What is it to believe in the Lord? It is to trust him 
in whatever he says, to rest on it as a child rests in its 
mother’s arms,—real rest without a fear. Did not God say 
to Abram, “I am thy shield”? (Use a picture of a shield, 
and explain its use. It is thick and strong, made of metal 





of those who were to spring from Abraham was one greater 


or thick tough leather or hide, to be carried close before the 


hearts, and will never break. It is a covenant of everlasting’ 





soldier, so that even if fire-tipped or sharp poisoned arrows 
were aimed at the man, they would hit the shield and glance 
away, and he be safe.) Why did the Lord just then call 
himself a shield? The first war, and the first real battle we 
read of in the Bible, had been fought, four kings against five, 
and Abram heard that his nephew Lot had been taken pris- 
oner with many others, and great stores of goods had been 
taken away. Did Abram stop to think of fear when Lot was 
in danger? He took all his trained servants, three hundred 
and eighteen armed men, and marched at night against the 
kings. He rescued Lot and many others, and all their goods. 
Brave, generous Abram; he would take no reward, though 
the king of Sodom wanted him to keep some of the treasure 
he had saved. After all this, Abram sat at evening in his 
tent door, What if the kings should come and take revenge 
on him; could they harm him with the Lord as his shield? 
Perhaps he felt sad and lonely; he was old, years were going 
by, and the promises not fulfilled. The Lord came again to 
talk with the man he called ‘‘my friend.” Abram believed; 
he is the first man in the Bible of whom that word is used. 
Is there anything like it in our golden text about Abel? 
That is written in the New Testament; for“ faith” is the New 
Testament word which means “to believe,” just as the word 
“trust” is used in the Psalms. 

A New Name,—The years went on until Abram was ninety- 
nine years old. How near toa hundred? Abram was sev- 
enty-five when he left Haran to go to Canaan; how many 
years since then? Not a child yet to claim the promise of a 
nation in number as the stars of heaven, yet Abram believed, 
For the fifth time the Lord came and taiked with him, 
Would Abram wonder if the Lord was willing and able 
to keep all his promises? He had remembered and watched 
him, and blessed him, and now he said to him, “I am the 
Almighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfect.” Who 
walked with God, and he and his family were saved in a 
sinful world? Abram wascalled to walk with God, to believe, 
to obey, to serve with a perfect heart. The promise was re- 
peated. Abram fell on his face as men in those days fell 
down in worship before a great king. The Lord talked with 
him, told him that he should be called by a new name,—not 
to be called Abram, but Abraham. It seems a very little 
change, but it had a great everlasting meaning. The word 
“Abraham ” means “ The Father of a Multitude.” Abraham 
worshiped and accepted the promise; for God said again 
that he should be the father of great nations, and kings 
should be of his family. 

An Everlasting Covenant.—The promises to Abraham, and 
through him to all who will believe, were to be everlasting. 
The Lord said, “I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee.” What had God said long before about all the 
familiesof the earth? Do youthink Abraham ever looked at 
the stars at night without seeming again to hear the words 
of promise, and the voice which said, ‘Look now toward 
heaven.” Has the covenant been kept? Do you know the 
name of any kings who came from the family of Abraham? 
Who is called the King of kings? Do we have a share in 
the covenant with Abraham? Far more has been shown to 
us and promised than to him. He knew of a coming Saviour; 
in some way the coming of Jeqgjs was shown to him; for 
Jesus said to the Jews, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: he saw it, and was glad.” We know of a Saviour 
who has come; weshave the story of his life, the words he 
spoke, his deeds of mercy, his death for sinners, his resurrec- 
tion. We have all the promises of his love abiding in us, of 
salvation, grace, and heaven. There is a call for every one, 
as truly as Abraham was called, and promisés as precious. 
We find the message in these words: “ Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and I will receive you, and will be 
a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the ‘Lord Almighty.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY ROXANA BEECHER PREUSZNER. 


It is presupposed that the class is not too large for the 
scholars and teacher to be on iptimate terms, which comes 
mainly through visiting, so that there shall be no restraint 
or timidity in the interchange of thought. Keep your illus- 
trative objects, pictures, blocks, pasteboard letters, ete As 
each serves its turn, deposit it in your cabinet, or closed and 
locked bookcase. One or the other is quite indispensable. 

Lesson Title.—Promise the class, if very still, they shall 
march, sing some especial song, or have some favorite exer- 
cise, Use the word “ promise” so that it is distinetly forced 
upon their notice. When they are still, keep the promise, 
When order is restored, suggest that we talk about promises. 
How many know anything about them; if any ever had 
some made to them; if they ever made any; if mama ever 
makes any. Proceed to the nature of a promise, through 
illustration. Mama promises a drive or treat of some kind 
if you do so or 80, developing that there are two (at least) in 
a promise; both must do something. Reverse the questions, 





and obtain from them the idea of mutualness in the transac- 
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tion. Suppose a promise, such as one child makes to another, 
something familiar to the ciass, simple, yet which the prom- 
iser is unable to keep. Question as to whether that is the best 
kind, the kind they like, and it will soon appear that they 
think the child must be large enough, or have power enough 
(that idea, not the word), to be able to keep the promise he 
makes. If there are any rewards promised by you for good 
conduct, attendance, or lessons, use that to illustrate the third 
factor in a promise, and why the children are trying so hard. 
They believe you will keep your promise, or mama’s promise 
is so dear, and so strong a motive-power, because the child 
believes in her (belief in the good faith of the promiser). 
“Covenant,” the same as “promise.” Repeat singly and 
together. Question as to what word means just the same as 
promise. Let them tell again who make promises or cove- 
nants, using both words. Suggest that we have learned 
some of God’s, and will see if we remember them. Show 
your lamb, and recall the promise to Adam and Eve that 
Jesus should come; then the ark or rainbow, and the promise 
or covenant to Noah. Follow with the tents, and the promises 
made to the man who minded God, and went so far when 
told todo so. Recall the promise of a little son made to him 
by Jehovah at the altar near the oak. Children are often 
told to wait till older or stronger, then the wish may be 
granted; but they believe they will realize the promise 
then, if they wait patiently, do not tease, scold, or frown, 


they are good children (right behaving). Use this to help 


to the understanding that Abram had to wait a long time 
before the little boy came, but that he believed the Lord’s 
promise, and waited quite patiently. 

Golden Text.—Question as to what was promised Abram. 
Let the class tell if they think Abram wanted him much, 
comparing with themselves whether their fathers cared for 
them, or would be willing to part with them; whether he 
got the boy right away, how he behaved, what the text says 
the Lord thought about him (the last clause might fairly 
convey to a child the idea of “ being a good boy”), then learn 
verbatim. 

Lesson.—Ask if some of the children didn’t almost get tired 
waiting for Christmas, or for some promised possession or 
pleasure, and if mama didn’t have to say “ Be patient,” or 
“Wait a little longer.” So Abram did; the Lord came to 
him again, and said, “The son shall surely be yours; he 
shall have all this land” (show it on your map). Then he 
said, “I’m going to do something to make you always remem- 
ber; I’ll give you a new name.” Let the class tell his name. 
Put it on the blackboard in large letters; if you have room, 
let the children do the same. Those who cannot may pin on 
pasteboard letters, Directly under it write “Abraham” 
equally distinctly, they doing the same. Ask what two let- 
ters have been put in. Let those who do not read point out 
the different-shaped one, and how many more than the other. 
With equal clearness place “ Jehovah” on the board. Let 
the class see that the two added letters came of Jehovah 
Jesus’ name. Jehovah Jesus put part of his name right into 
Abram’s, making it Abraham to make him remember that 
Jehovah would always be with him, and would surely keep 
his promises. Add that soon we shall hear all about this 
little boy and his name. 

Jesus promises a new name to every child who will be- 
lieve his promises, and become loving and obedient. He 
writes it in his book if we are trying to keep our part of the 
promise, and will give it to us—a beautiful one, all our own 
—when we go to him; and its very sound will make our 
hearts glad, and feel at home, like being in mother’s arms. 


Chicago, Ill. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S. 


“T Writ Mage my Covenant.”—In days when parch- 
ment deeds and legal documents were but little known, the 
making of a covenant or agreement was, in Eastern lands, 
accompanied by many symbolical ceremonies, intended, by 
their significance, to solemnize the compact. Many of these 
have left their traces in the formalities of Eastern business 
transactions, and even in the legal forms and expressions of 
more Western nations. ; 

We must bear in mind that the covenant of the Old Testament 
is, in its derivation and meaning, ent’ !y distinct from the word 
sometimes rendered “testament” and sometimes “covenant” in 
the New Testament : the former being a contract between two 
living persons ; the latter a testamentary disposition, only to 
take effect on the death of the testator. This passage speaks 
of establishing the covenant, of which circumcision was to be 
the sign. In a previous passage (Gen. 15:18) we read, “ The 
Lord made a covenant with Abram,”—the Hebrew being liter- 
ally “cut a covenant,” an expression which also occurs in 
subsequent passages. This cutting has a distinct reference 
to“ the universal primitive method of covenanting by cutting 
into the flesh of a person” or persons “covénanting,” Or of a 
substitute animal, “in order that another may become a pos- 
sessor of his blood, and a partaker of his life.” A similar 
idiom “to cut an oath” or “treaty” is common also in the 


-palms of his hands, he bends forward until his forehead 


Greek and Latin languages, showing how far spread was this 
symbolical action. 

The idea probably was that, after making a solemn appeal 
to God by sacrifice, the parties shared between them the 
covénant as they did the animals they offered, each taking 
his part. A relic of this idea is to be found in a common 
English legal formulary, derived from Roman jurisprudence, 
which continued even to our own time,—the tallies of the 
Court of Exchequer, where the litigants were supposed to 
take a stick and break it between them, each retaining his 
portion, ‘which was called his tally. The same idea still 
exists in all English deeds of conveyance, though whether it 
has been retained by thie lawyers of the United States, I 
know not. It may be noted that the top margin of every 
deed is not straight, but cut in a wavy, undulating line. This 
is a relic of the ancient fashion of tearing the document, 
when completed, in two, each party retaining a portion. 

Another expression which occurs more than once (Num. 
18:19) isa covenant of salt. Whatever the origin of, this 
may be, the symbol has remained, with unchanged signifi- 
cance, toour ownday. This is nothing else than the common 
Oriental expression of “eating salt.” Nothing can be a 
stronger pledge of fidelity and truth than to have eaten salt 
with a man, or for him to have eaten yours. Often have I 
myself known the priceless sense of security which one feels 
when wandering among robber-tribes, after this form has 
been gone through. 

Just as Jacob and Laban, when they made a covenant 
(Gen, 31 : 46), piled a cairn, which they called the heap of 
witness, or Galeed, and ate together upon the heap. These 
cairns, or heaps of stones, are still found among Arabs, in 
commemoration of any tribal truces or compacts. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“AnD ABRAM FELL on HIS Face,.”—This is the Eastern 
attitude of profound reverence. In accordance with definite 
directions, at certain points in his prayers the Moslem pros- 
trates himself before God. Resting on his knees and the 


touches the earth, in token of his deep humility and rever- 





ence in the presence of Ullah. Thus did Joshua humble 








himself before God, after the disaster to Israel’s arms at Ai 
(Josh. 7: 6). Thus, also, at the opening of the book of the 
law by Ezra, in the broad place that was before the water- 
gate, did all the people bow their heads and worship the 
Lord with their faces to the ground. 

“Tue Farner or A MuttirupEe or Nations nAvE I 
Mave Tueg.”—To no announcement would the blood of an 
Eastern prince leap more joyously responsive than to this. 
Their hopes are ever for a great posterity; the promise given 
to Abraham held'within its compass their most ambitious 
dreams. All the wandering nations of the East sit with 
supreme delight under the shadow of Abraham’s name. It 
is their pride and boast to count back their genealogy through 
all the ramifications of tribes and tribal chiefs, to Abraham as 
their common ancestor. Through Isaac and Ishmael, Jacob and 
Esau, how fully has the promise to Abraham been realized ! 

‘*For ax Ever.astine Possession.” —Naboth, clinging 
to his patrimony, refusing to sell, even to the king, well illus- 
trates the attitude of the Jews to the land of their ancestors. 
A suggestion was once made to a wealthy Israelite that he 
might purchase Palestine from the Turk, and settle his own 
people there. His answer was characteristic. “ Why should 
I pay money for that which is our own? If I laid down 
millions for it, it would be no more ours than it is to-day. 
God gave it to our fathers for an everlasting possession. Our 
titles to the land are eternally valid, although for the mo- 
ment not recognized.” The Palestinian Jews, while submit- 
ting to the inevitable at present, bending to the Turk’s will, 
in no way modify their claim to possess the whole land. In 





this they differ notably from the nominal owners; these 
latter do not regard themselves as permanent possessors, 


Their houses, methods of husbandry, and whole manner of 
life, mark them out as simple care-takers. There is a look of 
temporariness about everything. They sit lightly to the soil 
as men who feel that to-morrow they may receive notice to 
quit. East of the Jordan, in looking over the remains of 
ruined cities, the peasantry have often told-me that they 
knew what I was about. My ancestors were the ancient 
owners of the land, and had buried much treasure. I was 
engaged changing the marks which guide to it, to prevent 
the Muslemin from finding it, so that my people, when they 
come, as they will one day, to take possession again, may find 
the treasure intact which their fathers hid. Centuries of 
exile and oppression have failed to change the Jewish sense 
of ownership ; while centuries of possession have not per- 
suaded the present occupiers that the land is theirs, 


Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. A Cuotce (Gen. 13).—Why did Abraham remove from 
Egypt? (Gen. 12: 10-20.) Where did he and Lot settle? 
(Gen. 13: 3.) What probably started the quarrel among 
their herdsmen? How was this quarrel ended? (Gen. 13 : 
8,9.) When is it safe to give up rights for the sake of peace ? 
In what ways was Lot’s choice a foolish one? (Gen. 13 : 10-13,) 
What does the New Testament say about the result of it? 
(2 Pet. 2: 7,8.) In what ways do we sometimes “pitch our 
tents toward Sodom”? How, on the contrary, did this gen- 
erous act of his prove advantageous to Abraham ? 

2. A Rescue (Gen. 14).—What misfortune befell Lot 
through living in Sodom? (Gen. 14: 1-12.) Why might 
Abraham have refused to trouble himself in the matter? 
What higher principle of action animated the patriarch? 
(Matt. 5 : 38-42.) What success attended Abraham’s inter- 


vention? (Gen. 14 : 13-16.) What was Abraham’s noble 
decision regarding the spoils? (Gen. 14: 21-24.) How are 
we to distinguish between such cases, and cases in which 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire”? 





8. A Viston (Gen. 15).—In what danger was Abraham 
placed by this victory? What was God’s answer to that 
fear? (Gen. 15:1.) What other anxiety disturbed Abra- 
ham? (Gen. 15: 2,3.) How did God answer this? (Gen. 
15: 4-21.) What kind of visions does God give men in 
modern times to encourage them in their lives? 

4. Tue Conprrion (vs. 1, 9).—How long was this after 
Abraham heard God’s call in Haran? (Gen. 12:4.) Why 
must men understand that God is “the Almighty God ” be- 
fore they can really receive any of his promises? What 
thought is in “ Walk before me,” as distinguished from “ Fol- 
low after me”? How can man be perfect? (Matt. 5 : 48.) 
Why is it best God’s covenants should be conditioned? How 
far are these conditions imposed upon Abraham applicable 
also to us? 

5. Tue Covenant (vs. 2-4, 6-8).—How was this promise 
literally fulfilled—as to the number of Abraham’s descend- 
_ants? as to their diverse nationality? as to their being kings 
among them? as to their possessing Canaan? What hints 
are there that the Jews are about to repossess their old land? 
How are all these promises spiritually fulfilled in Christ? 
What covenant that is similar to this does God make with 
every child of his—as to family (Psa. 107 : 41)? wealth 
(Deut. 28 : 8)? power (Deut. 28:7)? wide possessions 
(Rom. 8 : 32)? permanent possessions (Rom. 8 : 38, 39)? 
protection (Deut. 33 : 27)? But what conditions are im- 
posed here, as in the case of Abraham? (Dent. 28 : 1.) 

6. Tue Testmony (v. 5).~-What is the meaning of 
“Abram”? of “Abraham”? What change was made later 
in Sarai’s name? What letter was added in both cases? 





What was the significance of this change in each -case? 
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What similar change of name in the case of every Christian? 
(John 15: 15; Matt. 16:18; Acts 13:9; Rev. 2:17.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

_ 1. Who was Lot? 2, Why did he part from Abraham? 
3. Where did he choose to live? 4. Why should he have’ 
avoided Sodom? 5. What trouble did he get into through 
his living in Sodom? 6. Howdid Abraham rescue him? 7. 
Why did God honor Abraham? 8. What were the promises 
God made to him? 9. What were the conditions of these 
promises? 10. What sign did God give that he would keep 
these promises? 

Boston, Mass. 





QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 

1. By what name did God introduce himself to Abram? 
2. Give some other names of God. ~3. To do what did God 
covenant with Abram? 4. To give what? 5. What does 
God covenant te do for us, or give to us? 6. What three 
universal duties did God lay on Abram? 7. How did God 
honor Abram’s humility? 8. How will he honor ours? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





| THE COVENANT OF BLESSING. 





MAKE THEE FATHER OF— 
TL WILL sive Tage THE Lanp or- 
BE THY GOD FOR— 


WALK BEFORE ME. 


THOU SMALT Keer my covenant. 


THOU AND THY SEED. 





ABRAHAM, OUR FOREFATHER. 








THE WAY TO FAITH. 


GOD Promtsen, ME setteven. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How firm a foundation.” 

** My hope is built on nothing less.” 
** God will take care of you.” 

** When all thy mercies, O my God!” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 

‘* Standing on the promises.” 

** Leaning on the everlasting arms.” 
* Anywhere with Jesus.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Already in Abraham’s time gome of the nations had taken 
shape, and had developed a civilization which was to last 
for millenniums. This was true especially of Egypt and 
Babylonia. Others were forming by the growth of families 
into tribes, and of tribes into national bodies. This pro- 
ceeded by just the method depicted in the Book of Genesis, 
which Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in his “ Ancient Law” 
(London. 1861), pronounces a document of unique interest 
and importance to the student of early society. 

The early cities and nations bear the stamp of their origi- 
nation in the family. They bear the name of an eponymous 
ancestor, from whom they claim descent. Unlike our modern 
conception, which regards all within a given area as em- 
braced in the national life, they regard this as depending 
upon kinship, and limited the jurisdiction of their codes to 
men of the same stock. Hence Rome appointed a separate 
magistrate, the praetor peregrinus to try law cases among 
alien residents, and devised a special code, the Jus Naturale, 
to apply to them. 

The religious element in the national life generally was de- 
termined from the outset, and gave character to the nation’s 
life.. If men believed in cruel or self-indulgent or licentious 
gods, their history would reflect their beliefs, and their char- 
acters would become conformed to them. It was the con- 
sciousness of a national covenant relation to Jehovah, a god 
of truth and righteousness, which lifted the Jewish nation 
out of the moral slough in which her Syrian neighbors wal- 
lowed, fitted them to submit to a noble discipline, and pro- 
longed their existence as a people. And it is the conscious- 
ness of national responsibility to God which ennobles any 
modern nation in the same manner. 





LESSGN SUMMARY. 


If God loves all men, and is desirous of blessing them, why 
is it that he picks out one man and makes a special covenant 
with him, as though his love for him were different from his 
love for others? God made a special covenant with Noah, 


now he is represented as making a new covenant with Abra- 
ham for himself and his descendants. What is indicated, by 
this, as to God's attitude toward all? 

God had begun with Adam, and shown his love for all of 
Adatn’s descendants, Men had grown so wicked, in spite of 
that love, that God had to destroy the entire race of men, 
with the exception of a single family, spared to bridge over 
the chasm of destruction, God then showed his love for 
Noah and his descendants, and still men grew in wickedness 
as though God’s love were no restraining force for good. 
Then God took one man from among all men, and called 
him to be his follower and friend, promising to love him and 
to care for him, and to bless him richly, In doing this, God 
simply illustrated and emphasized the love he bore to all 
men. It was as though a teacher, having tried vainly to get 
the ears of a school of unruly boys, should pick out one of 
those boys, and draw him to himeelf, and put his arm around 
him tenderly, telling him how he loved him, and how he 
would care for him if he would trust him fully. Such a 
course would not show that that teacher loved only that boy, 
but it would illustrate and emphasize the teacher’s love for 
all the boys. 

God made a covenant of love with Abram, and promised 
to be a blessing through Abram to a multitude of nations. 
He even declared that in Abram’s seed all nations of the 
earth should be blessed. So this lesson of God’s covenant 
with Abram shows God’s tender love, rather than Abram’s 
special goodness, It should incite us all to trust God, who 
shows such love; and it should stimulate us all to give our- 
selves, as freely as Abram gave himself, to God, who will 
welcome us as he is ready to welcome all who will come to 
him in love and in trust. 


ADDED POINTS. 


God is nearer to us than we realize. He is more loving 
than we have supposed. He is readier to speak to us than 
we are to listen. 
Whatever good thing God has for us in the present, he has 
better things for us in the future. His best things are yet to 
come. 

If God gives usa blessing, it is not for ourselves alone. 
He wants us to be a blessing as well as to have one. 

There is no prosperity to be compared with that which 
God gives. A promise of God is the surest of investments. 

Any land is a good heritage where God is wiih its dwellers. 
Without God’s favor, the most favored land is a desert posses- 
sion. Whiere we belong, by God’s direction, is our “land of 
promise.” 

There is no treasure which we can lay up for our children 
like our faith in God’s promise for ourselves and for them. 

There is no injunction we can lay upon our children so im- 
portant as our call on them to trust their God and our God, 
ané to be faithful to him. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW 
AND PHILIP. 


BY THE REV. RUFUS W. MILLER, 
PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL COUNCIL. 











The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is a young 
men’s organization in the local church or congregation. 
Chapters in a denomination are joined together under 
an executive council appointed by the denominational 
convention of the chapters. The general work, rela- 
ting to brotherhood extension, literature, etc., is carried 
on by a federal council, composed of an equal number 
of representatives from each denominational council. 

The characteristic idea of the Brotherhood is personal 
work done in connection with the regular services of the 
church, existing young men’s Bible classes, and young 
people’s prayer-meetings. 

The following extract from the federal constitution 
gives the fundamental features. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME, 

The name of this organization shall be the Brotherhood of 
Andrew and Philip, based upon the accounts given in John 
1: 41-48; 12: 20-22; and statement of James 5 : 16, 19, 20. 

ARTICLE il. 
OBJECT AND RULES. 

SEcTION 1.—The sole object of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip is the spread of Christ’s kingdom among young men. 

SEcTION 2.—The rules of the Brotherhood are two: The 
Rule of Prayer, and the Rule of Service. The Rule of Prayer 
is to pray daily for the spread of Christ’s kingdom among 
young meno, and for God’s blessing upon the labors of the 
Brotherhood. . The Rule of Service is to make an earnest effort 
each week to bring at least one young man within hearing of 





and promised its benefits to. all of Noab’s descendants; and 


church, young people’s prayer-meetings, and young men’s Bible, 
classes, 

SEctION 3.—The Brotherhood, believing in ‘‘the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, and the Communion of Saints,” and recognizing 
the special power of the young man’s social nature, lays the 
persona] obligation upon its members to utilize and manifest 
the &pirit of comradeship and Christian fellowship in the 
Church, and in the varied walks of life. 

It is evident that the Brotherhood as a church-work 
agency has a sphere distinctively its own. Nearly one 
huadred of its chapters are found in churches where the 
Christian Endeavor Society is in active operation, and 
with that organization it works most sympathetically and 
helpfully. Companies of the Boys’ Brigade are under 
the care of some chapters. And more than one men’s 
Bible class owes its continued existence and increasing 
usefulness to the Brotherhood chapter; for the majority 
of the chapters have Brotherhood Bible classes, or work 
with men’s Bible classes in the Sunday-school. The 
Brotherhood'’s emphasis of personal responsibility for 
attendance at the services of the church, has aided also 
in bringing young men from the Sunday-school to the 
church service, as well as into active connection with 
the church. Scored of testimonies could be cited to 
this effect. 

J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., as the late pastor of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, says: 
“These men thus banded together have been the pastor’s 
most efficient helpers. They have stood by him in every 
emergency, have been quick to respond to his every de- 
sire, have pledged themselves to pray for God’s blessing 
upon him, and have been so faithfulto their pledge that 
there is hardly a member of the Brotherhood that has not 
had the consciousness that during the past year he has 
been the means of leading at least one soul to Christ. ... 
In a pastorate of two years, nearly one thousand have 
been added to the church. Of this number one-half 
are men, and of these men fully nine-tenths is to be 
attributed to the work of the Brotherhood,” 

Ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker, the well-known 
superintendent at Bethany School, wrote to Dr, Chap- 
man: ‘‘ There can be but one opinion of the usefulness 
of this extraordinary Brotherhood of men, There is 
something about such a body of men to attract men,and 
do what is so difficult in church work,—hold them to- 
gether. Their activity as soul-winners has been one of 
the most encouraging things in the thirty-five years of 
Bethany’s bistory. A distinctive work in any church of 
men for men, is one of the best things that any church 
can undertake, in my opinion.” 

Rev. C. A. Dickinson, pastor of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, writes: ‘‘The Brotherhood is a great spiritual 
power in our church, Its members have grown spirit- 
ually, and do much to increase the efficiency of our 
prayer-meetings and church services.” 

Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Fourth Church, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, rightly says: “‘It is the thing in church organi- 
zations to meet the young-man problem.” 

Rev. J. H. Bomberger, Columbiara, Ohio, speaking of 
the good works of the chapter in his church, says: “ It 
has been a recruiting agency for our men’s Bible class, 
the average attendance at which has been greatly in- 
creased by its direct efforts, The same is true of our 
Sunday evening service,” 

A pastor in a small town writes: “More than one 
hundred have been brought into Sunday-school. Boys 
and young men on committees did the work.” 

From Dayton, Ohio, another pastor writes: “ All our 
services—preaching, Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor, 
mid-week prayer-meetings, have a larger percentage of 
men present than formerly, and, of course, we attribute 
this chiefly to the work of the Brotherhood.” 

The growth is an indication of the value of its simple 
methods. The first chapter was organized in the Second 
Reformed Church, Reading, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1888. 
There are now 150 regularly enrolled chapters, with more 
than that number not officially reported. These are 
found in the Reformed, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist Protestant Church, etc. 

The Brotherhood is extending throughout the entire 
country, chapters being organized in eighteen states, 
the Dist ict of Columbia, Canada, and London, England, 

It is well to remember that the Brotherhood basis of 
union and action is nc* only helpful for division of work, 
system, mutual co-operation, and emphasis of personal 
responsibility, but that it is in accord also with a funda- 
mental principle of human nature. 

The young man’s social nature craves the companion- 
ship of his fellows. He is susceptible, most of all, to the 
influences for good or ill from young men of his age, 
tastes, and work in life. The peculiar work to be done 





the gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the services of the 


to reach him can best be done by his associates. The 
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young men are clannish, are gregarious, and herd in 
kind. 

In this “ Age of Lodges” the facts go to prove that an 
exclusively men’s organization is best able to interest 
and reach men. The success of numerous secular orders, 
composed, as they are, exclusively of men, and generally 
under a federal form of government; the success of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as a united enter- 
prise of the Church ; the success of such parochial or- 
ganizations as the Young Men’s Guild of the Church of 
Scotland, the Young Men’s Friendly Society of the 
Church of England, and similar organizations in this 
countty, as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, attest the truth that there 
is marked power in this form of organization. 

The First Federal Convention, held last November in 
the Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, gave 
remarkable witness along these lines. 

To all who wish to do more effective work in reaching 
and holding the young men, we say, as Philip of old, 
“Come and see.” 

Inquiries for literature, and the convention number of 
the “ Brotherhood Star,” should be‘addressed to T. A. 
Wonder, general secretary, 1423 Mosher Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Hummelstown, Pa. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——$_—<>—_—__ 


WHAT IS INSPIRATION ?* 


The above question, at all times puzzling, and at 
present the occasion of much controversy, is discussed 
by Dr. De Witt, for a long time professor of biblical 
exegesis in the (Dutch) Reformed Theological Seminary 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the author from a professor of the same name 
at Princeton, New Jersey. The little book attempts to 
cover a great deal of ground, though the author wisely 
confesses that the time for exact definition has not yet 
come. The discussion in the volume, moreover, has 
been diverted from the question of inspiration to that of 
the inerrancy of the Scriptures. Recent controversies 
have imparted a tone to the argument of Dr. De Witt 
which is called partisan by those who hold the views he 
criticises. But he evidently designs to be candid and 
scientific. 

After a brief introduction, the theories of verbal and 
plenary inspiration are stated, and the inadequacy of 
each indicated. The difficulty at this point, the author 
thinks, grows out of the a priori method of treatment. 
But it may be added that a more serious difficulty grows 
out of our ignorance of the relation between thought 
and speech. Recent investigations show that the unit 
of speech is not a word, but a proposition. Probably the 
philosophical linguist can do more for the theologian 
than the latter imagines. 

Dr. De Witt then seeks to construct a theory in ac- 
cordance with the facts. His discussion leads him to 
make some true yet severe statements about text-books 
of theology and the dogmatic method, This brings to 
view the method of biblical theology, with its adjunct, 
the higher criticism,—both of them recognized as legiti- 
mate, or, rather, as indispensable.’ The question of fact 
now recurs: Has this better method revealed “ inaccu- 
racies in the Bible which make it necessary to recon- 
struct the theory of inspiration as generally accepted ? ” 
(p. 37.) Dr. De Witt unhesitatingly answers in the 
affirmative, and cites instances. As regards the New 
Testament, the errors are trifling, the main fact being 
the citation by our Lord and his apostles of the inaccu- 
rate renderings of the Septuagint. As regards the Old 
Testament, the matter is far more serious. Here Dr. 
De Witt finds numerous historical inaccuracies, and 
even moral incongruities. He claims that to insist 
upon the theory of inerrancy in the face of these facts is 
to make infidels by the thousand. 

The question, What is inspiration? must then be set- 
tled by a posteriori methods. This involves the neces- 
sity of reconciling the alleged errors and inaccuracies 
with the divine and authoritative character of the Bible. 
Dr. De Witt then defends the proposition that inspira- 
tion is defined by revelation, but he carefully defines 
‘revelation as a self-revelation of God indeed, yet, because 

a revelation to men, implying progressive methods. 
Undoubtedly the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches this 
(Heb. 1:1), but what is incomplete, imperfect, or in- 


* What is Inspiration? By John De Witt, D.D., LL.D, Litt. D., 
for many years Unewick; ‘New Je exegesis in tbe ineolagical semi- 
nary at New nsw ew are" l2zmo, b v 187. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & As 








sufficient, is not necessarily erroneous. This.assumption 
colors the rest of the volume, Accordingly Dr. De Witt, 
while. insisting on the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, attributes to the “ human co-efficient” 
both historical and moral imperfections. He traces the 
revelation as keeping pace with human development, as 
conditioned largely by the nature and needs of those to 
whom it is addressed, and thus paves the way for a 
fuller statement of the provisional nature of the Old 
Testament as a preparation for the coming of Christ. This 
part of the volume closes with an earnest and glowing 
tribute to the glory of the Old Testament revelation. 
Practically this discussion on Revelation is a statement 
of the biblical theology of the Old Testament. The ad- 
vocates of the more conservative theory of inspiration 
will say that there is throughout this part a confusion of 
revelation and inspiration, as well ‘as a “ begging of the 
question ” in the assumption that an incomplete revela- 
tion implies error, Still no one familiar with the use of 
proof-texts in systematic theology can deny that the 
phases of the subject emphasized by Dr. De Witt have 
been wantonly ignored. 

Turning to the New Testament, the author finds in 
Jesus Christ, as a living person, “the only perfect and 
final revelation of God tomen.” He therefore subordi- 
nates the apostles to Christ. But there is an obvious con- 
fusion here. Personally, the apostles were subordinate ; 
yet, as a matter of fact, the central Person did a work, a 
saving work, the significance of which could not be 
fully revealed to men until it was completed. The 
history must be history before its meaning could be 
pointed. out. Our Lord himself did not make known 
the full doctrine of redemption before his death. His 
apostles could not yet receive the truth. So, on the 
historic method of biblical theology, in one’ sense at 
least, the revelation through the apostles was an advance 
on that made by our Lord on earth. 

The definition of inspiration given in the closing 
chapters, is too full for citation. It embodies the positions 
above indicated, with a negative statement as follows: 
“* Whatsoever in the Old Testament revelation, or in any 
professed revelation from God, is not in accord with the 
revelation of his righteousness, or purity, or love, or 
truth, in the words and life of Christ, has been annulled 
and superseded, and is practically no revelation for us.” 
These words are several times repeated, and it is impossible 
to avoid the conviction that the volume was constructed 
to. defend this negative statement. In the opening chap- 
ter Dr. Woolsey is referred to as declining to write on 
inspiration because it was “not yet” time. If a 
complete statement is to be made on the lines traced by 
Dr. DeWitt, the “ not yet” still holds good. Much re- 
mains to be done in textual criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as in the higher criticism. Biblical 
theology must become more constructive ; the historical 
background must be better known ; the laws of language 
and of thought must be more carefully correlated. All 
this and much more must be patiently and scientifically 
wrought out before the a posteriori method can be fairly 
applied to a definition of inspiration. 





Bogland Studies. By Miss Jane Barlow. 
Revised and enlurged. (8vo, pp. 187. 
& Stoughton. 6s.) 


The new writer who has brightened up Irish literature 
made her first appearance with this book of verse, al- 
though her prose Irish Idylls, noticed recently in these 
columns, attracted most attention. Her poems, which 
have reached a second edition, remind the reader of 
Browning’s method. They are what he called “ dramatic 
lyrics.” They are in a long rolling ballad meter, and in 
Irish dialect; and, like the Idylls, their theme is the 
humor and the pathos of life among the Irish poor. 
Here, as in the Idylis, one is struck with the delicate 
sympathy of the poet for her countrymen. She has 
their horror of landlordism and evictions, and although 
a Protestant, she feels for them in their loyalty to a 
Church which has shared and lightened the long-drawn- 
out agonies of Irish history since the English conquest. 
More striking because newer is her picture of the re- 
ligious skepticism which is not unknown among them, 
but which is disclosed only to those who have had their 
entire confidence. Another side of their character, 
touched here in the first and last Studies, and not in the 
Idylls, is their passionate loyalty to people of a higher 
class, who have lived long among them, and shown them 
kindness. A good sample of Miss Barlow’s manner is 
the Irish woman’s description of Egypt, to which Miss 
Honor carried her broken heart : 

“ They took her away 


Second edition. 
London: Hodder 





To disthract of her mind, so they said, to some counthries far 


Soci tanta ellen iad place, where I’m tould the sun’s 
scorchin’ and hot 


the pot, 

An’ a sthrame thro’ it full o’ thim bastes o’ great reptiles that 

’ - swally ye whole, 

Wid the desolit deserts around, where ye’ll see ue’er the sight 
of a soul; 

Worser land than the blackest o’ bogs, just as bare as the palm 
o’ your hand, 

Savin’ whiles barbarocious big images, stuck, in the midst 0’ 
the sand, 

And gazabos o’ stone stuffed wid bones of the hayjus ould hay- 
thins inside— ~ 

Ay, in Aygypt—belike that’s the name. But at all evints, there 
she died.” 

Where th is here printed instead of the usual ¢, it is 
the ¢-sound made after flattening the tongue against the 
upper front teeth. It is a slip to make “soul” rhyme 
with “whole.” The Irish, like George Wither, make it 
rhyme with “ fowl.” 


Is Moses Scientific? First Chapter of Genesis Tested by Latest 
Discoveries of Science. By the Rev. P. E. Kipp. (8vo, 
pp. 239. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


From the time of Calvin, and even of Augustine, or- 
thodox theologians have been divided as to the meaning 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Some, including, per- 
haps, the majority, have treated it as a scientific state- 
meut of the origination of the world and of man ; others, 
with Augustine, Calvin, Elmslie, etc., have held that the 
character of the document is dominated by its religious 
purpose, and that it gives the great facts of the creative 
process in another order and grouping than the scien- 
tific, which is either that of chronology or that of classi- 
fication. The order in which the facts are given, it is 
admitted, has a general correspondence to the scientific 
order. This has led many to assert that the coincidence 
is complete. They admit that the heavenly bodies must 
have been created before the fourth day, but claim that 
the narrative asserts nothing to the contrary. And they 
have difficulty in adjusting the Mosaic order, “ birds, 
fishes, and beasts,” to that succession which is shown in 
the paleontological record. Mr. Kipp, who accepts La- 
place’s “‘ nebular hypothesis” as to the formation of the 
planet, and the theory of evolution of higher organisms 
out of lower, holds that the difficulties have been read 
into Genesis by mistranslation and misinterpretation. 
He contends, with great ingenuity, that the actual Mo- 
saic record coincides exactly with the charts of. the 
origin of organic life furnished by Professors Dana and 
Huxley. He understands by the SHRTS (“creepers ”’) 
and the OUPH (“ flyers”’) of verse 20, the invertebrate 
inhabitants of sea and land, the latter being, not “‘ fowl” 
or birds, but flying reptiles, and the former the early 
fishes of the reptilian type. This leaves the difficulty 
that then birds never are mentioned in the Mosaic record, 
and have to be interpolated between the reptiles and the 
mammals on the authority of geology. 


English Writers: An Attempt toward a History of English 
Literature. By Henry Morle , LL.D. Vol. X. Shake- 
speare and his Time: Under Elizabeth. (8vo, pp. xv, 507. 

w York: Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50.) 


Professor Moriey’s attempt at an exhaustive history of 
English literature is a very useful book, and almost in- 
dispensable to the student. Unlike Mr, John Morley, 
with whom he sometimes is confounded, be is not a critic 
of the first rank. His estimates of literary work do not 
go verydeep. But in unwearied industry, and readiness 
to use the best helps at his hand, he has excellent 
qualities for the preparation of a book on an encyclopedic 
scale, His tenth volume is the first of two in which 
Shakespeare is to hold the central place, as Spencer did 
in the ninth. It is not taken up with Shakespeare alone, 
his predecessors and contemporaries on the stage during 
this reign (Marlowe, Nash, Greene, Peele, Webster, 
Heywood, Middleton, Chapman, Dekker, and Ben Jon- 
son) coming in for their share of notice. Nor are the 
lyric and narrative poets of the time (Henry Constable, 
Thomas Campion, Daniel, Drayton, Fairfax, etc.) over- 
looked in the general estimate of a time when England 
was “a nest of singing birds” as never before or since. 
Even the pamphleteers and the translators find a place, 
and often cast a curious light on the manners and morals 
of the age. In his account of Shakespeare, Professor 
Morley dismisses the mythical traditions of the Rowe 
biography of 1704, and relies on the researches of Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips. 


The Lambs in the Fol; Or, the Relation of Children to the 
Church. and their Pro is Christian Narture. By the Rev. 
John Thompson, D. (12mo, pp. x, 264. Montreal: 
William Drysdale & Co. : 


This book presents “A old-fashioned Presbyterian 





over the say ; 


view of the relation of children to the Church. The 


All the year, an’ the people is nacht ould naygurs as black as” 
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author holds that there is but one Church 
under both dispensations; that children’s 
position in its membership, under the 
Abrahamic covenant, remains unchanged ; 
that there is no necessity that the children 
in the Church should grow up unconverted 
and waiting for a revival, as they are Chris- 
tians from their birth. The best thing in 
his book is the chapter on “ Variety of 
Christian Experience.” The worst is that 
in which the author depicts an ideal past, 
in which’ everybody knew the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism, before the Inter- 
national lessons had come to destroy the 
paradise of household nurture. That para- 
dise is a castle in the air, for it cannot be 
loeated at any place and time in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 


History of the Lutheran Church in America. 
(Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in 
re) By A. L. Graebner, D.D. 
(Vol. I Poot xi, 726. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. $2.50.) 


The work above named is a useful con- 
tribution to American church history. 
Some efforts had before been made in the 
line of histories of Lutheran synods and 
congregations in this country, but not on 
so largeascale. Original sources in great 
abundance, mostly manuscripts in Dutch, 
Swedish, and German, which had hitherto 
not been used, and many of which were 
believed to have been destroyed, are here 
made the basis of an account of the pio- 
neer days of the Lutheran Church that 


will be read with pleasure by the student’ 


of tke early church history of this country. 
The volume brings the record down only 
to about 1820. The author is very con- 
servative in his judgments, not only on 
Lutheran affairs, but also on those of other 
churches; but this does not seriously in- 
terfere with his impartiality as a. his- 
torian. Wherever personal bias appears, 
the data, as given in the sources here 
reproduced, in abundance, furnish the 
proper corrective. 


The Biographers af Christ. By Emerson K. 
Young, D.D, (12mo, pp. 117. Philadel- 
phia: C. R. Parish & Co. 75 cents.) 


Four brief chapters set forth the charac- 
teristics of the Four Evangelists. The pro- 
founder problems are not touched upon, 
since the book is not a scientific treatise 
on the origin of the Gospels, but simply 
what its title indicates. The judgments 
expressed are usually accurate, although 
modern scholarship disputes many of the 
points. The author does justice to the 
Gospel of Mark, so often neglected. The 
doctrinal purpose of the Fourth Gospel is 
fairly though not fu!ly stated. There was, 
in’ John’s later days, a tendency to Docet- 
ism, to the denial of the incarnation, 
rather than té a denial of the divinity of 
Christ. An introductory note by Bishop 
Hurst, and a brief essay by Dr, Kynett, 
serve as a preface to the volume. The 
style is interesting, and the appearance of 
the book attractive. It may be read with 
great profit by Sunday-school teachers 
before beginning the studies on the life 
of Christ. 


The True Book. Edited by Andrew 


Story 
Lang. (Small 8vo, illustrated, BP. xv, 337. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.) 


After publishing three books of fairy | ex 
tales for the young, Mr. Lang now makés 
the experiment of compiling a book of 
genuine adventures. As some children 
enjoy fact more than fiction, he is likely 
to be encouraged to add other volumes 
from similar sources. The book is excel- 
lently readable, but has the fault of mo- 
notony, being composed “too largely of 
thrilling escapes,—Casanova, Cervantes, 
Trenck, Prince Charlie, Cesar Borgia, 
Colonel Johnstone, and others. The long- 
eat story is that of a eee Mexico 


by Cortez and his Spaniards, and it is 
vividly told. 


On Sunny Shores. By Clinton Scollard. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp- 237. New York : Charles L. 
Webster & Co. $1.) 


Mr. Scollard presents the reading public, 
in this pretty book, a rather unusually at- 
tractive series of sketches of travel. Not 
only are the beaten routes avoided for the 
most part, but the scenes described are 
portrayed in sympathetic and. artistic 
touches, the prose being brightened by the 
insertion of melodious lyrics in apt moods. 
Among our younger singers, few show an 
easier lyrical lilt than Mr. Scollard. The 
accompanying pictures (by Margaret Lan- 
ders Randolph) are pleasing. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many ions expire, it ts 

to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time.“ The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the regu- 
lar rates, tae 2) 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate a nerve food 
and tonic. The most effective yet discovered. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ghévense im the price of coal ineed not in- 
tne cost of other necessaries. Housekeepers 
gnd mothers can still obtain the Gail Borden 4 
nd Condensed Milk at’a reasonable 
amaltey has been maintained for over tabety 5 rules 
an equal. 











At odd moments, when the 
lesson paper or Bible is not with- 
in reach, it is worth something 
to a busy teachtr to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Fifty cents buys a beautiful 
little book, bound in fine leather 
and gold, containing all the les- 
sons of the International series 
for 1894 in: both Common and 
Revised Versions, the golden 
texts, and fifty-two blank pages 
for notes. 

The book is just right for 
the vest-pocket (4x2% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and 
strongly bound,—in fact, made 
throughout for every-day use. 
One copy, by mail, socents. Five 
or more copies, 40 cents each. 

Joun D. WaTTLEs & Co., Philadelphia. 


PRICIPLES oF ECONOMICS. 


The satisfaction of human wants, so far as 
they can be satisfied by labor and 
material resources. 


By G. P. OSBORNE, A. M. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, postage paid, $2.00. 


“ Whoever wishes for ogusen and well well-defined 
tion of the ies will find itin 


this volume, Fa + | simply stated that a 
one eB ee a as ordinary i intelitp — ede Teadil y understand 


ROBERT CLARKE & ¢ CO., Publishers, 


CHEAP PRINTING. 


Ea SE Gloall newspaper size, 66. 
a ge Ae me fe ye All easy, 
r catalogue, 

+4 ryt 
Meriden. Conn. 















Prana. Pa paper 








NO PRESS $ REQUIRED 
Bushnell’s Perfect Lett Letter Copying Books. 





See last page of The Sunday School Times, Deo. 23,1898. 





HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY 
166 Pages; 71 Illustrations. 


A TRANSPLANTED BOY. AS 
STANCE Fenimore WOOLsON. 
trations by W. T. Suapury. 

LORD BYRON AND THE GREEK PATRIOTS. 
By Rev. Hawry Harman, D.D. With Por- 
traits of Lord Byron, Prinee Mavrocordato, 
and Odysseus, from old prints. 

AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. A Story. By 
Ricuarp Harpixe Davis, With $ Ilustra- 
tions by O:trrorp CaRreton. 

A MASTERPIECE OF DIPLOMACY. A Farce. 
By W. D. Howxtis. With 6 Illustrations 
by Apert E. Sreanee. 

IN THE SIERRA MADRE WITH THE PUNCH- 
ERS. By Faepeaic Remineron. With 8 ll- 
lustrations by the Author. 

AN ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS. A Story. 
By Wutiam McLexxay, With an Illustra- 
tion by C. 8S. Remnant. 

WALKING STICKS. By Saucer H. Scupprr. 
With 11 Illustrations. 

VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. Jil. IN THE 
LITTLE CHURCH DOWN THE STREET. 
By Brannsr Matrnews. With 2 Ilustra- 
tions by W. T. Sunpiey. 

IN TENEBRAS. A Parable. 
Pye. 

THE - MAN -THAT- DRAWS - THE - HANDCART. 
A Story. By Epwarp Eaaeston. 

GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. X. A BAR 
OF IRON. By R. R. Bower. With 10 Il- 
lustrations, 

A SINGING-STUDENT IN LONDON. By Jean 
Forsyru. 

THE FLOWER OF DEATH. A Story. By 
Fravet Scorr Mines. 

TRILBY. AStory. By Groror pv Mavnier. 
Part II. Illustrated by the Author. 

EDITOR'S STUDY, by Cuantes Duptxy Waz- 


. By Con- 
ith 4 Illus- 


By Howarp 


NER. 

EDITOR'S ORAWER contains an illustrated 
story by Tuomas Nexson Pace and other 
humorous sketches. 

LITERARY NOTES, by Launence Horton 


Now Ready 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
NOW BEADY-The FEBRUARY PABT OF 








"THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies Families, 
containing the LATEST AND Bust FasHions; Pro- 
FUGELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH 

PLEMENT OF FASHIONS ; Zpmapeos MPLET 
Srortizs of absorbing interest; and the amine ¢ of 
a New AND ORIGIN AL, SERIAL BTORY entitied “ UN. 








} Ld besides New Music, Empror * ~ 
DESIGNS The most complete magazi 
Ingles published. nigw. 


. 1} 
extra Gattosmes ns --4i hy, ar v4 RD nym | ” 
THE INTEGNATIONAL wewS COMPANY, New York, 
88 and 85 Duane &t., one door east of Broadway. 
S@ Subscriptions received for any, periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 
~—® JUST PUBLISHED e& 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gerowe “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to-§20.00, 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


Wh Ay NELSON & =F 
33 East 1 7th Street, no ew York. 


Mrs, Crafs's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, |. 


wanna -apDRUM inonD: Ssew YORK ciTY. 
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for Bunday-school libraries are sold 
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Can You Make a Cost Mark? 


It will take some time and trouble, but if succeed 
you are SURE TO WIN A PRI 


A cost mark isasymbol,a word ornumber of words, 
used oy business houses to spores ipmores their sales- 
men either thee cost of certain articles or the ween 





price the salesman mag accept, Taking only 
cost marks as consist ne or More words, we 
it should consist of ten nt letters, one for each 
number. Thus 


“CULMINATES 


66 
Now, eu: pose an article I'sell costs uy I put o 
the attached to it, cost UMI ; i Seta ie? v7 
cents, ;andsoon, A a. 
should comin of ten letters, all aimerents cenas & es ° 
word or ea easily remembered 


ee CASH PRIZES 


4s follows for the best cost marks sent us: 
1, For the best cost mark made according to the 
above description, 


$s0 CASH, 
2. For the next best, $1 
3. For the nex $10 worth of 
‘08. For the next ve best, Eas worth 0} 
to 18, For the yo norte ten best, worth 

"Por every cost mark ome us not 
winning one oof th. the aebero me prizes, a pretty leatherette 
purse and card case. 
contest : 
cost mark must consist of ten letters, as 
and must be sent ina peer marked on i 
os Contest,” T he Whole 


estant may send In only one cost 
written one one side of the paperonly. Contest 
pam yne Patio t marks recelved after that date 


Atlb books are to be selected from Estes & Lauriat’s 
catalogue of their own pet te lg oe) the trans 
portes n On all prizes must be paid by recipient. 
th your cost mark you must enclose 76 cents, 
postal aon or money order, to pay for a year’s sub- 


scription t 
THE WHOLE FAMILY, 
a beautiful illustrated month! baw containing 
exciting stories by best au x Sol 
Househol ld, Fashions, Woman's ew A Farm 
question contests with valuable 
Whole Family, 19% Summer 








TER* 
MUSIC 


EASTER SELECTIONS, containin s 
bright, new Carols, and a yey 
Manic” 5 hy Writers Sunday 
e § cents, post-paid: 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of 
and Response: pregeses by by J. &. HALL, 

goons t—pal ecall Vathetten also to: “ 

Sorde Lif 2,” “The Risen Messiah,” * He Lives,”* 

“ heat onguevor,” “The Ki King of Love, 17'S Sage 
for Victorious,” Bea Easter Morning, Etc., Price,§ 
cents each, post-pai 


eee CANTATAS, eee 


UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 

FLOWER PRAISE. Py Burnham ana 
Root, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, with 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 

ennsaioane of Easter Muste of every 

description mailed free en application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH c0., 


GAS 










CINCINNATI, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 
SELECT SONGS, lo 2 = 3388%%Be. 


3230 hymns and tunes, for use where one 
desired for the devotional maboding andthe 
asnee l. Those who have used 8 oo 0.1 
80 satisfactorily, may find No. even wen better. 


Cloth, $40 per 100 opie , by express, 


THE BIGLOW & & MAIN CO., 
216 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 E. 9th St, New York. 


THE SACRED TRIO, just ry 
has 514 hymns for school and’ Y. P.8. 0. E. 
Superintendent or chorister may examine a 
copy of words edition, which will be mailed 
for 5 cents; music, 85 cents. JOHN J. 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 











FASTER 
MUSIC 








Gospel Hymns No. 6, 


By SANKEY, MOGRANAHAN, aNnD STEBBINS. 


er te aves No. ,6ise is conceded to be equal in 
preceded ttn the aay ¢ of the 2 bers wh. have 
itin poe bave 


the series of Gompel 


oopy, Rev. 
HITTLE, Dr. MUN#ALL, and oth 


39 cents; ot ek oaeneee 
JHE GREAT POPULARITY 


aber 
Gospel Hymns 5 & 6 Combined 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per copy. 
Specify “ Large Type”’ or “ Excelstor’’ tn ordering. 
Editions of Werds Only are also issued, 
mS} Ts list of the different styles and editions of the 











Yuws Series sent on request. 
The John Church Co, | Tae Biclow & Maia Co, 
Cincinaati, O. New Yerk. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published ey 
at the following rates, for either old or new su’ 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,.. $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


70 MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
mye Troe a@ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance, 


in 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


school or —_ set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wilt supplied with as man copies as may be de- 
, at the following yearly club r 
‘or an fen pwd of copies (more ‘on one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
Por five or more copies in a package to 
— cents each. A package thus sent is fh to 
> paren only, and no names can written or 
ha on the separate papers. 
The for a club may be ordered sent oF cats 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and 
e to one address, at fifty cents eac when 80 
The papers for a club should all goto one post-office 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school + their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
package civibs at fifty cents per copy. to the extent 
That By Boy y may be divi ed into smaller 
ve or more copies each, if desi 


mrnen c COPIES. One free copy additional, will be 
allowed for y And Ang ten copies } ete aclub of either 
character. The free copies fo ‘ae age © clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
ba TA ph erg share of the yearly club raie. 

ools that are open during only « portion of the 
—_ Le subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
og is mailed, separate IY at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a ~y ~ to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 

, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it bot six months or less to run, the cost to chan 
= creer aye cents to the end of the subscription. If 
ub subscriber intends to cha isor ber 
ress try ts weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, ae ong as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not so the’ 0 post- 
Office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 
faclub subscription is renewed by some oo p> 
- than the one who sent the oper jous subasriptlom, 
rson will oblige the lisher by stating t 
the c Reteatte for takes the place of the one 
per ail noi pes aces to 0 aay, ———. pezona 
the The pa paid for Ry spec req 
ration a club will eerie ly be atecpbtionns | at tee 
is tpe fe i Renewals 


co) ened pot y one teoue Of the to en- 
etacue teachers 8 of « schoo schoo! to pit, will be 


eee COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to any of the 
gount in the Universal Postal aion at 
neon om rates, which include postage : 
ae more ¢ yee, r, $ shillings h. 
© or more copies, o ngs eac! 
ministers and F missifuaries, - 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 


must 
Bee ott — singly to the » eeeekeees addresses. AL a 
on ever may referred 
the subscribers. 4 
‘or Great my ey Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Patern 


Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or balfyearly subscriptions at the abeve Eee. th 


= AY be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 

















errr 


I wouldn’t like to drop it 
Cause it’s sumpin very nice, 
If you could stay to lunch with us 
Perhaps you’d get a slice, 


Pie is generally considered “s' very nice,” 
but the best kind of all—the de icious mince, 
has been dreaded because of the work it re- 
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Only a Step 


from Weak Lungs to Con- 
sumption. from Depleted 
Blood to Anzemia, from Dis- 
eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness, 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod~liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the werlid over, en= 
dorse it. 


7 Peaaeaas ten Bests 6 Berge, 





Scott’s 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


a 








th 
For full particulars how to obtain both, addre 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co. a 
P. 0, Box 287. 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


a COOK OOK 


RE E containing over 2, 4 
tested recipes. 
FR bound in cloth. Don’t fail to to 


fie WATCH -CLOCK 


greatest novelty of =e age. 


Raised 
on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to health 
nappy childhood, upon the eas 

ect substitute for mother’s milk 
amar S$ Foop. This food con- 


New York City, N. ¥. tains all the nutritive properties of 









breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


| Mellin’s Food 


Ponene ogee Ye RUGYED HAVE IT 


otRED ayo PU anon amo TIN CANS rit catites the weak f 
STEPHEN make weakest infant happy 
& 2 B PEPHEN FW NATTRAN, & SON robust and vigorous. ys 


PHILADELPHIA PA. Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


zo meetin e as Th rene BL UE have been fully tested 
A indo = 


Os. Ss. WILTBERGER, ‘Prope 233 N.2d8t., Phila., Pa. 





al ams Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
be mailed free to any address, upon 





ay to yay, 








juest. 
neue niccvori. °°" | § DOLIBER-GOODALECO. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,..4 ?2t.c3iho (as. Sloce os 
a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth an nd enclused in a box. Price, $3. 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
The Knightly : Soldier. revised edition. 323 pages (5348 inches), illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the Vest student-soldier of the 

nion. Fost the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 
associations. 





An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
The Blood Covenant. Scripture, This is not, strictl speaking, a theological 


treatise, but it mts primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. A book of 390 
pages (5348 inches). Price, go. 

The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh- barnea, of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (7%4X9 inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














A cold affects different 
people very differently. 
One has a dry cough, 
hoarseness, sore throat, 


External 
Rethedy. iri sce 


Alicock’s Porous Plaster on the chest and high up 
between the shoulder blades. 

In another person the cold attacks the stomach, bringing 
on indigestion. He should put an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster over the pit of the stomach. 

With some people a cold nianifests itself immediately in 
the back. There are shooting pains, or a stiffness which 


makes it extremely difficult to stand erect after stooping 
over. For those the one thing needful is an Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster on the small of the back. 


Wherever the pain may be there is the place for ‘an 


Porous 


Allcock’s Pinter 


the best external remedy known in such cases.. 


WORTH REPEATING 


SNOW-FLAKES. 
[By Henry W. Longfellow. ] 


Out of the bosom of the Air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the show. 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine Se. 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white counteriance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair, - 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 








THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. 


[From “ God’s Thoughts Fit Beene ae Children,” by 
Horace Bushnell 


My design is to put our. preaching and 
teaching ideas in measure with the.real 
gospel, at its best and most central point 
of view. 

It appears to me, though perhaps I am 
wrong, that we hold this gu unday-school 
work in a very light way, such as demands 
a kind of re-institution to put it on a right 
footing. The unfortunate word school ap- 
pears to let up, a good deal, the pressure 
of Christian ideas. Who teaches, in what 
what manner, with how much or ‘little re- 
sponsibility, is not so much considered, 
save by a specially conscientious few. 
And the work is a good deal secularized 
to the children, as if the making-up of a 
good time for them were a considerable 
part of the plan. The jolly, no-religion 
songs, the amusing stories and droll illus- 
trations, that illustrate nothing; the un- 
caring manner of the memorizing, school- 
training recitations,—all these produce, 
when taken together, an atmosphere of 
general unchristliness, 

As it was, and still is, the manner of 
parents to bring up their children for @ 
future conversion, so the vice creeps in 
here of teaching only for some benefit fu- 
ture, and letting everything stop short, by 
consent, of touching the main thing. Pal- 
estine is taught, the mountains round 
about Jerusalem, Jerusalem about the 
temple and the cross, and all that is about 
God, but not God himself. It is not ex- 

ted that the children will know God 
mself, but something about him. 

And there is, in fact, a. secret assump- 
tion that no such thing is possible. The 
true knowledge of God, as in friendship, 
is possible to adults, but not to children; ; 
yen the real fact is that children are 

t deal more capable of it. The boy- 
chil , Samuel, could hear the call when 
old. Eli could not. Children may not 
think the gospel experiences as well, but 
they can have them a great deal more 
easily. Tell the child how present God is, 
how loving he is, how close by he is in all 
good thoughts, and he will take the sense 
a great deal better than the adult soul, 
that is gone a-doubting so far, and specu- 
lated his mind half away in ‘the false in- 
tellectualities miscalled reason. 

Ah! my friends, “Of these, of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” So Christ says, 
and we make almost nothing of it. These 
childrén can make room for more gospel 
than we, and take in all most precious 
thoughts of God more easily. The very 
highest andmost spiritual things are a great 
deal closer to them than tous. Let us not 
wonder and not be offended if they break 
out in hosannas on just looking in the face 
of Jesus, when the great multitude of 
priests and apostles are dumb, alotig the 
road, as the ass on which he rides, 

Consider next how much it means for 
us, that we may teach from Jesus, havin 
him revealed thought-wise in us, in all 
the divine flavors of his life. As he came 
tc draw himself, so we can draw; for we 
can bear him about visibly in our body, 
and become each one a Jesus in our 

laces. And we shall teach him thus, not 

y over-much digging at lessons, not 
by contrived arguments and made-up 
speeches. a 

A great many, meaning to be faithful 
teachers, study too much, reason their 
way too bard, practice their interpreta- 
tions too indefatigably, and run so far 
always to arrive at Jesus, that they never 





arrive. hy a eee 
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exhaustion; they get so many detentions 
upon them in the surroundings of Jesus, 
that they do not really find him much of 
the time, and come in where he is, No 
man teaches a gos 
pit, or at his table, or in his school, who 
oes not know Jesus, and hecannot know 
Jesus out of any book bp aoey knowing 
the book, whether it be Bible or anything 
else; but he must know the being, the very 
person: indeed, he must become a Jesus, 
in some very important sense, himself. 
And here again, it will not be enough 
to go through some gusty phase of experi- 
ence, some inward commotion, some tur- 
bulent heat, some vision of a flighty brain. 
You will fitly represent Jesus only when 
you are much with him, Botting into his 
thoughts, and being carefully practiced in 
them. You must be new-charactered in 
him, and that requires a great deal; a 
large meditation of the combined qualities 
that make up his beauty and set the 
equilibrium of his dignity,—his gentle- 
ness, unfearingness, impartiality, unspar- 
ing truth, detersnce to the humble, the 
burden of his sorrow, the love he seals by 
his death. If you had the whole four Gos- 
pels at your tongue’s end, if you under- 
stood all the occasions, times, conjunctions, 
harmonies, and had everything elaborated 
in most scientific terms of argument, that 
would not qualify you. Simply to see 
Jesus in you, hear him in your voice, 
trace him in your patiences and charities, 
behold his gentleness in your walk, 
breathe his love in the flavors of your 
pure concern for godless men,—this would 
signify more, preach more gospel, I might 
almost say, without a word beside, Your 
people, your house, your class, your 


‘school, living in such atmosphere, will 


have all Christly power upon them. 





BUSINESS METHODS IN 
RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Uren ste as Stun Dervelteegety! 

The outlook is very bright. In what 
respect? One is, we have better architec- 
ture than formerly. We are buildin 
better churches, and those more adapte 
for our work. It used to be that all the 
Money was spent on the upstairs part of a 
church, and the place where the work was 
done,—the feeder of the church,—was 
down in a cellar or basement. We want 
better buildings, and I think one great 
educator along this line was the World’s 
Sunday-school Building at Chicago, in 
which alb of us were fatorested,—B F. 
Jacobs especially, as he will have to pay 
about $5,000 shortage.- I believe it will 
be a great uplift, as hundreds who visited 
it said they should build on the plan of 
that model building. We want buildings 
that will be utilized more, and not shut up 
ninéty-nine one-hundredths ‘of the time. 
I am through giving to such churches. 
We want to get down to common sense 
along this line. 

I never saw a time you could interest 
tmhore men—business men—-in the work of 
the Sunday-school. This is work for the 
laity. The ministers have been doing it 
all, and I want to say the world will never 
be converted by ministers alone, any more 
than a few generals could win a battle 
without their men. What would you 
think of a private who would simply sit 
on the fence and yell “ Hurrah!” to his 
gongesl. and give him a Chautauquasalute? 

usiness men are putting in their business 
tact for religion, Some people think God 
is giving us two kinds of sense,—good, 
hard, common sense for business, and a 
soft, ethereal kind for religious work. We 
want only one kind—the former—and that 
right straight through. A gentléman 
wrote me—he is asuccessful life-insurance 
man, and you know how persistent he 
must be—asking how he could make the 
school of which he was superintendent a 
success. I told him to use the same busi- 
ness tact he had used in making his busi- 
ness such a success, to read a few books, 
and work along certain lines. 

I went home, and, meeting the brother, 
asked him how he got along. He replied: 
“The attendance has doubled, and the 
pastor says he never saw such work done.” 
‘How did you do it?” I asked, “Just 
as you told me. I went right at it, using 
the same tact I use in my business. If a 
man refused to teach a class, I kept right 
at him, and he had to yield.” I tell you 
it gladdens the heart of a pastor to have 
such a man for his right-hand man,—a 
deacon, for instance. ere are so many 


am ta who ppemes to hove, I coull ont 


1, whether in his pul- |. 


The New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 
Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s ball. { 
Just fixe the old story well-known to us @ii, 


‘4 And left little Cindy alone In 
(Oa the ash M 


‘ es, 
To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
at 4 all the windows, scrub all the floors.” 
Tus, their command when poor Cindy implores. 


But her god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If you'd go to the ball, take GOLD D and hustie, ( 
Don’t sit there and cry without moving a museie |” 


‘lous In less than an hour her hard task was done. 
Jee In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 

Fzoa She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 
MORAL. ' 
f you'd get h your work, and go out to play 
| y age of GOLD DUST, - , 


a ik 
You'll Rnd it will pay. 


{ GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


with 
1s the best cleaner Inown-a sclentific combination (oat stars | 
Made only ty N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, ; 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. j 
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out just about as good a deacon out of a 
block of wood if I had a sharp knife. 
Those men have taken a vow that they 
will do all they can for the church. When 
you say that you’ll pay such a bill ata 
certain time, you expect to payit. I wish 
you would realize it is a more solemn 
thing to vow to God than man. Itis about 
time we wake up, and remember what a 
vow to God means. 

I stood last night before three hun- 
dred lost men. Having three hours in 
Chicago before my train left, I went up 
to the Pacific Mission, as I frequently 
do, and they asked me to speak. The 
audience was made up of three hundred 
poor, miserable wrecks of humanity,— 


Have You $1,000 


ives his victims the 
best at first. I should have been just like 
these men had it not been for the grace of 
God. He bestoys his marvelous love yo 
us, and raises us up to be heirs of God. 
He lets us be co-workers with him. What 
a ~—_ honor it is! Let us improve our 
methods, and try to do better work. 


particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 








We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces ; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 


jo eS es sta Hs 





WHY 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 


men a no money, and who a kicked “on . 

out even the saloons. Did you. ever e Vv 

think of it? God gives us the best at the ° ave such an 
| last, while the Devil investment, and _ shall 


cheerfully give you full 


36 Bromfield St. 
Bosten, Mass. 


iy rolling. 
rite = i 
° LO ws on a. 
“heb: OBABEIN a ote 
accept 3 to 4 per cent interest when 
we can give you First Mortgage Real 
Estate Loans at 634 and 7 per cent, perfect 


, Security? Ten years’ experience, Notone cent loss, 
FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 





every lamp we burn. 


Macheth’s “ pearl top” and “ pearl glass” do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN 


Fire insurance Company, 


FIRST BOLD MORTGAGE 


© $ vere tee 
7 Bend for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTS. 
© Address, TACOMA co., 


Geo. A. MacBetu Co, 





Nos. 6 and 310 WaLNUT StrREET, PHILADELPEIa4. 


arm Loans. 
REST, 
Wash. 


















For, 
Baby’s 
Skin’ 
Scalp and 
Hair use 
CUTICURA 


SOAP 


the purest 
sweetest and 
most effective 
skin purifying 
and beauti- 
fying soap in 
the world 





Sold everywhere. Por. 
TER DRuG and Cxem- 


aL CorP., Propas, 
























TEACHING => TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “‘Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school wonehing, 

“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 


his work widened in scope by reading this book, 





Itis by far the best that has yet errs , or is 
likely to a ,on this topic, and theth h- 
ness for wh ch this calls would be an unspeak- 


able blessing to every school in the land,” 
The Christian ion. 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches, Brice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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he ~ OnURON FURNISHINGS. 
CHURCH PEWS, 
CHURCH vxveeusttereiece 
7 SETTEES, ETC. 
Cr ATIN S PULPIT FURNITUR 
HVWO communion Taste 
Halle and All Public Buildin 
Illustrated rest Seat and ci, te a Teun y 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
oe Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 
, 27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Ca Sere ee ey 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Farniture, Pulpiis, Chairs, 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAXTER 
246 South Second Street. Phila... 


MAGIC LANTERN: 


Swax, 
ay Pa. 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 
Hints on Child-Training. 


dren, 31 pages (514X7% inches). Price, $1.00. 
Teaching and Teachers, .4,°°%: 2%, pages (54 x7 inches), bound in 
hetmerenag Loge ne teaching. » Price, $1.09, ¥ is to-day popular 


A Model Superintendent. 44.22 the lis and wrotk of Henny P. 


aven, of the International Lesson Committee. 
It is an object lesson, showing how 


a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 1 pages (si 7% inches). Price, $1.00. ’ 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ty Origin,” Macon, 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 888. 415 
pages (548% inches). Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, fr. 50. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 
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SCIOPTICOR CO., 1008 Walnut 


THE. GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


I. P. FRINM,551 Pearl St., New York,U.8.A. 


BANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 
Cc A.A a co. i182 5. ‘$4 wl Pita, Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
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CKEXE BELL FOUNDRY 
Reeser 








We will send you our com- 
plete samples of writing- 


FOR 6 











paper, repsenemting over 20 
WARS C0.. Boston. 


CENTS 
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“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! @eallavoided by the 


ase of P 
SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. F 
Are you in « hurry to finish your “cuse-cleaning 


and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 


@mall bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. _ No. 88, 


OUR NEW 


‘Blue Book.’ 


Giving full directions for embroidering fifty 
different flowers, showing the colors 
of silk to be used for each, 


Sent FREE for a stamp. 


ADDRESS 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 
[344 Union St., New London, Conn. 
























Q’ NEILLS, 


vanne, 20th to Street, i w York. 
poriersand a 7A ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
Baie States. Send ne ne aa esand prices. 


Offering 2" 


Wee. ems Box Manufacturer St., Philadelphia 














Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. , Clay Trumbull 





The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyriological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“This scholarly argument, written so 
lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
beauty and significance in one of the most 
marvelous bits of history recorded in the 
Old Testament." — The Golden Rule. 


Ig pages (5}4 7% inches), with 
illustrations. ce, 20 cents. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 


“paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


A rounded spoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder 
does better work 


than a heaping 
spoonful of others, 





Cleveland’s Baking Powder 


was shown to be the strongest pure cream of tartar 
powder.—Latest U. S. Govt. Report. 

















. White, suf- 
fused lavender; 
edged with blue, Pkt. 107) 

Orange Prince. 
ange and pink... 


















y Emily Rendersan” 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 


Boreatton. henen, 
rich and velvety..... 
of the Isles. 










sclutely pare whit acquisition of American origin. Ab- 

ly pure + dh pe mag eee and as seatoone yellow ......-+.++++ 
mace vad up bondly large, with broad round. cuieite com binah 
plants are robust, compact and bashane Pink... 65 cee eeeee 
such a prodigal abundance of flowers that the. of the Blues. 
P as if covered with know. Promepeeiiat right purplish and 

spootatnoultivetea, we have cut in one season the e blue.: 
incredible number of 1,035 s of Cardinal. Grand crim 
bloom! In earliness it outrivals all com- son ecariet.......... 


petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 
tinues a veritable “ eut-and-come- 
again” to the end of Autumn. 


Phkt., 150. 


Dorothy Tennant. a 
lotrope:; beautiful.. 


Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate Nigg oe 


— eee ities. indie 
mi ‘0. 


On 
receipt of 
we will mail, free, 





$ duke. Striped 
A LL brown, le, cream 
and white........... y 
Victoria. 
—_— © ean VARIETIES | Piste tte 
of Sweet a (including the Emily Henderson), and aaa and _— 
in addition, without extra charge, with every order Her [lajesty. Beep 
aa this advertisement, providing you will name crimaca. 
paper and date of issue, Our - Grand 1894 Cata- Emily H 
2 of “EVERYTHING FOR (see cut).........006- 
ii pane ge «il (value 20 cts. ) Regular value Catalogue for 1894..... 20 
more beautiful than $1.85 
th all “ 
ere RD afases 2 $4. SS | autre 
’ egtire Fy on for $1.00. Mi 
Seeds, Plants, Tools, &c. * (eparate value $1.85.) 
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PETER HENDERSONsGo-c7manrs", 
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J. J. He CRECORY & SON, 


Is Different from Others. 


Seeds. ‘all of theese aks plained in 
for the asking. 
Marbiehead, Mass, 
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the largest sale of your product, to be the 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


VE CRDSTER i CUMLE CS, CUFT 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer I 
po Hon Geo. W. Chis pre i pro: 


anamaker 


rieto: Pailedel ia Public 
Horatio Wood ph D,, LL. be Onives ate 
Pen Ae ‘also John D. Watt 
publishers of The Sande: hg ada 
Send for 54-page pamph 
EDWIN 8. souneren's oywe 
1033 Spring Garden S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WW ersten 
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poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, 


SM Benatifar cata BY MAIL.. Com 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson 
SHORTHAND CoLLEe®, Williamsport, 


m.,. Rich 
n, Mass, 





lete course. 
Write 
rt, Pa. 








ing | Plant seeds. 
5 W.ATLEE BURPEE. & co. - Philadelphia. 
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The New Gulf; Coast Resort 
**THE PALTIIS.”’ 


Sixty miles south of Tampa. The most attractive 
and ‘healthy location on the Gulf Coast. The 
house is entirely new, and situated on a bluff 
overlooking Sarasota Bay. Famous tarpon fishing 
grounds; also fine bay and gu)" shing. Yachts 
and row-boats with competent boatmen. i 

Take Manatee River steamer at Port Tampa for 
Braidentown, and then carriage or railroad to 
** The Paims,"’ Sarasota. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day. Special rates for 
long engagements. For further information ap- 
ply to the proprietor (formerly of Homosassa). 

ALFRED P. JONES, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


oo ARERTS, MARTE OF SMART... 


ing $50 per week. 
pls — tt 1133. ta Coens. Wis. 
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